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BOOKS THAT ARE IN DEMAND. 





The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘‘Dancing 1s a fitting 
recreation, even for a philosopher.” Cicero, 106 B. C., 
wrote: *‘No man in his senses will dance.” ‘ The, 
Dance of Modern Society,” by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date An 
unanswerable magazine of argument. “The most 
pungent attack on the modern dance we have ever 
read.""—Harper’s Magazine. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 
cents. post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Before an Audience. 

Amateur and professional public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the following: ‘* Essentials of Elo- 
cution,”’ by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents. ‘* Before an 
Audience ; or. the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing,” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. ‘It 
knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.”’ — The 
New York Evangelist. Cloth, 7% cents. ‘The Throne 
of Elequence,” by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages. 
Price, $2.00, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Musical Memories. 


Music hath charms, so hathits memories. All lovers 
of music, especially that of the violin, will find **My 
Musical Memories,’ a volume of Reminiscences b 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, telling of Paginini, Wagner, Parsi- 
fal, old violins, etc. A delightful entertaining book. 
**It is full of history and art, of genius and inspira- 
tion.’’— National Baptist, Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





2 ” 
“Everybody Wants this Book. 

This is what the Northwestern Presbyterian, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., says of the new and valuable manual, 
‘Emergency Notes.’ What to do in accidents and 
sudden illness till the doctor comes. 12mo, cloth, 18 
original illustrations, over 100 pp., with copioas index 
for instant reference. Price, 50 cents, postage free. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 





New Light on Mormonism. 

By Mrs. Ellen E. Dickenson, contains considerable 
original material. The Standard, Chicago, says: “* We 
believe this book will do something towards destroy- 
ing this gigantic evil.’ 12mo, cloth, 272 pp., with 
os Bg $1.00, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Foreordination in Nature 


As an argument for the Being of God, Illustrated 
from the Maternal Instincts of Insects, is the title of 
one of the chapters of ** Defence and Confirmation of 
the Faith;” a book comprising six special lectures 
delivered before the Western Theological Seminary, on 
the foundation of the Elliott Lectureship. ‘* Will 
stimulate to correct thinking on the part of non-clerical 
readcrs.”--The Andover Review. Price, cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Book of Job. 


The 17th vol. of Dr. Parker's ‘“ People’s Bible” con- 
sists of eloquent pastoral and sermonic comments and 
essuys in detail of all the various features of the Book 
of Job, followed by 38 pages of hints and suggestions 
of great value to teachers. Makes a splendid sample 
yo). Sendfor a copy. 8vo, cloth, 454 pp.. $1.50. free 
delivery. ‘*The book glows with poetic fire, flashes 
with prophetic hght.”—Journal and Messenger, Cincin- 
— yg & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 

ace, N. Y. 








Historical Lights. 


History repeats itself tm all affairs of life. To those 
who are not informed, it is generally the unexpected 
that happens. ‘ Historical Lights,’ a large 8vo book 
of 900 pages, in large clear type, contains thousands of 
historical extracts selected from standard histories and 
biographies, i//ustrating 30,000 different topics, all 
arranged in cyclopedic form. Of immense value to 
every student or intelligent observer of affairs, to every 
teacher, speaker, reader or preacher. “It is the best 
historical reference book ever published.’"—Abram S. 
Hewitt. Price, carriage free, cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 


aN. : 





“A Gigantic Production.” 


Young’s great ‘Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible *’ —designed for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
lish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den’s Concordance by 118,000; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all analytically 
arranged under their English titles (Cruden’s has mot 
one—a lack greatly lessening its usefulness to the criti- 
cal scholar), together with other original and highl 4 
valuable features. ‘‘ Cruden’s Concordance is Child’s 
play compared with this gigantic production.”—Zev. 
C. H. Spurgeon. One large vol. 4to, printed on 
heavy paper. Price, in stout cloth binding, $5.00, 
transportation free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor place, New York, 








The Fourfold Gospel. 


A marvellous symmetry and completeness is ob- 
tained by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. (Author of 
Butler’s Bible Work), in consolidating the Gos- 
pels, weaving them iuto a single continuous narra- 
tive, with exact accuracy in the useof The Text with- 
out adding or omitting. “The Fourfold Gospel,’’ 
12mo, cloth, 212 gg maps, index, etc. Price, 75 
cents, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 
20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Time-Table of the Heavens. 


You can “ tell the stars ** with Royal Hill's beautiful 
work, ‘‘The Stars and Constellations,” which de- 
scribes and maps out all the more conspicuous stars 
and objects in the heavens seen by the naked eye, and 
supplies a perpetual time-table whereby all may easily 
et the stars, etc., on any clear night. ‘ All that 
is needed to aasily identify all the leading stars and 
constellations.” — Professor C, A. Young. Beautifully 
bound. Many illustrations. Large square book, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





Prayer and Its Remarkable Answers. 


Of the book bearing the above title, by Wm. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D... The In dent. New York, says: 
** Many of the statements it contains are as incontro- 
vertible as the attraction of gravitation.” 12mo, cloth, 
456 es. Price. $1.00. postfree. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





The Premillenarian View. 


‘The Coming of the Lord,” a series of essays by 
John C. Rankin, D.D. ‘ Relates the premillenarian 
view, and does it well.”—Zpi Methodist. Balti- 
more. 12mo, cloth. Price, cents, post free. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 





. Church History. 

The celebrated work of Prof. Johann Henrich Kurtz, 
of Germany. ‘‘ Kurtz's Church History,”’ translated by 
Rev. Jno. MacPherson, M.A., is now ready, complete 
in 8 vols., 1525 Pp. cloth; per vol., $2; the set, $6. 
Carriage free. ‘‘Especially adapted for the average 
student of Church history, who will find in it much 
valuable information compactly stated.’’—New York 
Tribune. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 
Astor Place, N. Y. 





Moses and His Recent Critics. 

A series of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, 
representing the various denominations, discusses the 
subject. Edited by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 413 pages. Price, $2.00, postage free. ‘ Of 
srofound interest.”—Church Review, N. Y. Funk & 

agnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


The Ethics of Marriage. 

Thousands who sadly need the lesson it imparts 
know not yet of the existence of the valuable book 
entitled “Ethics of Marriage.” By H. 8. Pomeroy, 
M.D. -Introduction by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea. D.D. 
Prefatory note by Thomas Addis Roensh M.D.. LL.D., 
but it is quietly finding its way where it must do much 
ood in arresting the destruction of unborn human 
ife. Husbands and wives, pastors and preachers 
should read it. ‘‘ Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.."—Chicago Journal. 12mo, cloth, 190 pp. 
Price, $1.00, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub. 
lishers, 18 and 20 Astur Place, N. Y. 





Both Sides of the Question. 
E. J. Wheeler’s book, *“ Prohibition, the Principle, 
the Policy and the Party,” isa study of the arguments 


Sor and against the Prohibitory law. It analyzes and 


disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘I om delighted with 
it."—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo, cloth, 227 pp. 
Price, 75 cent3, postfree. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish. 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Edwin Arnold 


As Poetizer and as Paganizer, by Prof. William 
Clever Wilkinson, D.D., contains an examination of 
the “Light of Asia” for its literature and for its 
Buddhism. ‘“‘A complete refutation of the alleged 
claims of Buddhism.”’—7ribune,Chicago. ‘* As a piece 
of destructive criticism it is uneeeperees in the English 
language.”’"—Haaminer, New York. 12mo, cloth, 177 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, postage free; or, with a manilla-bound 
copy of * ht of Asia,” 90 cents. Funk & Wagnalle, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, entertain- 
ing, practical and forcible ; compiled from 1,000 scat- 
te vols., and drawn from the depths of the natural 
and popular mind, it serves to apply and affix great 
spiritual and natural truths. 12mo, cloth, 280 pages. 

ice, $1.00, postage free. ‘ The accumulated wisdom 
of the centuries, not only intsresting, but useful,”’— 
Journal of Education, Boston. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











Worth Thoughtful Reading. 


Centuries of striving after truth in religion and 
morals, apart from Revelation and the light of the 
Scriptures, are disclosed in ‘* Hindu chews meg Popu- 
larly Explained.”’ The Orthodox Systems. By Ram 
Chandra Bose, A.M. (native of Lucknow, India), “A 
most conclusive argument in behalf of the Christian 
faith.”"—Zpiscopal Register, Philadelphia. 12mo, cloth, 
ao . Price, $1.50, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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IN RAPID PREPARATION. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, when issued, $10; at $6 to Advance Subscribers. 

The list price of the Dictionary, when issued, will be $10.00 (in one volume ; if in two 
volumes, $12). But all persons who will sign and return blank below, and make a pay- 
ment of $1.00, only $6.00 (in one volume ; $8.00 if wanted in two vols.) will be charged. 


$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of our Periodicals, 
ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 














ITS POINTS OF SUPERIORITY : 

1. It will contain over fifty thousand more words than does the Unabridged Webster (The 
International), Worcester or other of the large single volume dictionaries. 

2. It will be most convenient to refer to for pronunciation. Whatever word has various pro- 
nunciations, this work will give first the pronunciation we prefer, and at the same place indicate the 
pronunciation preferred by each of the other leading dictionaries. 

8. The Etymology of a word is placed after the definition. All other dictionaries place the 
etymology between the definition and the word defined ; so that the average student often finds it 
difficult to discover the common accepted meaning of a word. 

4, The most common and present meaning of a word is given first. 

5. Tue Stanparp keeps clearly in view the distinction between definition and description. 

6. THe StanpaRp is the first great Dictionary to incorporate and use in a practical way, in 
indicating the pronunciation of a word, the Scientific Alphabet, which is recommended by that high 
authority, The American Philological Association. 

7. This work bristles with points of advantage, some of which are, perhaps, of more value and 
importance to the reader than any of the above. 

8, All its departments (some 50) are manned by professional gentlemen eminent in their respect- 
ive specialties : Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D.; Robt. Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D.; Simon 
Newcomb, LL.D.; Rossitor Johnson, Ph.D.; Benson J. Lossing, LL.D.; Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D.; 
D. 8. Gregory, D. D.; Theodore N. Gill, Ph. D.; Alfred Ayres ; Ernest Ingersoll ; Francis A. March, 
dr., Ph.D.; Carroll D. Wright, Robt. Francis Harper, Ph.D.; Chas. Foster Smith, Ph.D.; Jas. A. 
Harrison, Lit. D., LL.D., etc. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on 
the pages with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in heavy sheep. 


CONDITIONS. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and who will subscribe now for the Dictionary, 
will be allowed an extra one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for $5.00. Invari- 
able Conditions: 1. Your subscription for the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid 
up to at least July 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank below, or a copy of it, and send with it 
$1.00 of the $5.00 you are to pay for the Dictionary, and the other $4 are to be paid when we notify you that the 
Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical 
you are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least July 1, 1891, send the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription with your Acceptance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical will be advanced 
one year. 4. Any one not now an annual subscriber for one of our periodicals, should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the periodical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment 
for the Dictionary. The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THe Homiretic Re- 
view, $3; Tue Missionary Review or THE Wor-p, $2; Tue Voice, $1; THe Literary Dicest, $3. 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


We guarantee that the Dictionary will give satisfaction. If after three days’ examination it is for any 
reason not entirely satisfactory, it can be returned, and we will refund the money paid for it. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 anv 20 Astor Pace, New York: 

Iaccept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and herewith forward you One Do tar in 
advance payment for the same, and will forward you the remaining *Fivze Dottars when you notify me that it 
is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it back 
within three days after I receive it, and you will promptly return my money. 
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* If you are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel the word FIVE 
by writing over it the word FOUR. 


$2 EXTRA WILL BE CHARGED IF WANTED IN 2 VOLUMES. 





Indigestion 


Hlorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions cf Prot. EB. N. 
HORSFORD. 


This preparation promotes digestion 
without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is. 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 

Dr. E. V. WricuT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 

“The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 


it most valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders.” 


Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

**Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 
says: 

‘“* It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
plication to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
*“HORSFORD’S” is PRINTED 





onthelabel. All others are spuri-. 


ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


In Darkest England, es 
And The Way Out. 


By GENERAL BOOTH. 








Illustrated, With Chart. Svo, 326 pp.. 


Prices: 
Best Edition, cloth, oped | 
Cheap Edition, cloth, $1.00 
Paper Edition, Fifty cents. 


Post free. 








Spurious editions of this book, imperfect and incom- 
plete, are on the market. 


Accept no copy of this book which does 
not contain the Chart, and which has 
not the imprint of Funk & Wagnalls on 
the title page. 


The following by cable from General Booth, will be 
suggestive : 
“London, Nov. 22d, 1890. 
“To FUNK & WAGNALLS, N. Y.: 
“IT hereby appoint you my sole publishers in the 
United States for ‘In Darkest England.’ 
“WILLIAM BOOTH.” 


Religio-Philosophical Journal, Chicago: ‘‘Of far 
more réal importance to the world (than Stanley’s ‘In 
Darkest Africa) ’ is General Booth’s book.”’ 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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:@™ In order to increase the value of the Dicsst, as a repository of contem- 
poraneous thought and opinion, every subscriber will be furnished with a 
complete and minute InpEx of each volume, 


‘The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE SILVER QUESTION AGAIN. 
JESSE SELIGMAN. 
North American Review, New York, February. 

HE first essentials of production and commerce are cer- 
tainty and stability. Absolute certainty is, of course, 
never attainable ; even moderate certainty is rare. Whatever 
reduces uncertainty aids enterprise. The physical obstacles 
surrounding undertakings are difficult enough to foresee. They 

should not be complicated wilfully. 

It is apparent that in a community where money is unknown, 
and barter is in vogue, there would be two causes affecting the 
value of any article which the owner wishes to exchange for 
any other article. These would be, first, the amount of the 
former as compared with the needs of the community, and, 
secondly, the amount of the latter similarly compared. The 
value of the article would vary according to this compound 
ratio, and any one making a contract must run the risk of vari- 
ation in either ratio. The introduction of money does away 
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with one of these causes of complication by substituting a 
standard little subject to fluctuation. For this purpose all 
civilized nations have come to use gold, a metal whose scarcity 
and usefulness have qualified it for the purpose. In industrial 
and commercial operations certainty is essential, and it is clear 
that this certainty is better attained by a standard in conform- 
ity with that of other communities, than by a different one. A 
standard different from that of the commercial world would 
affect the vast mass of our imports and exports, and, but little 
less directly, every other industry touching these at any 
point. 

Free coinage of silver means for us the transition to a silver 
standard; a change undesirable for the fluctuations to which 
silver is liable, and still more so for the agonies of transition. 

What is free coinage? Free coinage of silver means that 
any one may present 412% grains of silver goo fine at the mints 
of the United States, and have a silver dollar coined therefrom, 
This silver, at present market price, is worth only 81 cents. 
Is it doubted that practically all silver bullion in the country 
will flow into the Mint, that silver will come from abroad for 
the same purpose, and that the product of the mines will take 
the shortest road to the same shelter? So large an increase 
in circulating medium causes a rise in prices, which checks 
exports and stimulates imports of commodities—checks exports, 
for foreign countries cannot use our products at such high 
prices; stimulates imports, for foreign merchandise is then 
cheap compared with our prices. So at the moment when we 
have the most imports to pay for, we are deprived of our usual 
means of paying for them, viz., our exports. But pay we must; 
commodities cannot be sent except at a loss; silver cannot go, 
for who would send silver abroad for 81 cents, when at home 
the State offers a dollar. So the gold goes, and a wild 
scramble begins for the metal, which is, after all, the standard 
of the world. The gold in government vaults is quickly drained, 
then follows a premium, and the silver standard is upon us. 

The mines of the United States yielded during the calendar 
year 1889, gold to the value of $32,800,000; silver with a com- 

mercial value of $46,750,000, but with a coinage value of $64,- 
646,464. The whole world produced in the same year, $121,- 
162,000 of gold, and $161,318,000 coinage value of silver. 

The stock of gold and silver in the United States, Nov. 1, 1890, 
is estimated by the Director of the Mint to have been $1,180,- 
236,177, of which $694,865,680 consisted of gold coin and bullion. 
The Metallic assets of the Treasury on the same date consisted 
of $294,489,602 gold, and $352,565,752 silver. 

In other words, the greater part of the Treasury assets 
already consists of silver. Undera free-coinage law, the four 
hundred millions of gold, now circulating or hoarded by private 
parties or banks outside of the Treasury vaults, would at once 
disappear from circulation, while the gold in the Treasury 
world remain no longer than the time required for the physical 
effort to remove it. 

The effect of a change of standard on enterprises is most 
disastrous. Railroads receive silver for freight and passengers 
carried, and have promised to pay their coupons in gold; and 
so on throughout the list. The failure of one merchant, means 
the failure of others, his creditors; mercantile failures, the 
stoppage of factories, the ruin of railroads, mean laborers and 
mechanics thrown out of employment, reduced wages to those 
remaining, and, to crown all, decreased purchasing power of 
these reduced wages. This condition of things will press most 
heavily on wage-earners and producers who have no surplus 
to fall back upon. Let these examine the question candidly, 
and if they do not bring their representations to a realizing 
sense of their position, they will have only themselves to 
blame for the consequences, 
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ON THE CONCEPTION OF SOVEREIGNTY. 
Davip G. RITCHIE, JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, Fanuary. 


USTIN’S famous definition of sovereignty is expressed by 
him in the following sentence: 


If a determinate human superior, of in a habit of obedience to a life superior, 
receive Aaditual obedience from the bulk of a given society, that determinate 
superior is sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) is a 
society political and independent.—Lectures on Jurisprudence, Lecture VI., vol.1., 
p. 226 (Edit. 4, 1879). 

The definition of a positive law, which is the counterpart of 
the definition of sovereignty, is towards the close of the same 
prolonged “ lecture :” 


Every positive law (or every law simply and strictly so called) is set, directly or 
circuitously, by a sovereign individual or body, toa member or members of the 
independent political society wherein its author is supreme.—/d7d., p. 339. 

It is thus the fundamental assumption of the English school 
of jurisprudence, and of the English writers on political science, 
who follow in the path marked out by Hobbes, Bentham and 
Austin, that in every political society, sovereign power always 
resides in certain determinate persons (one, few, or many), and 
that all true laws (¢. ¢., laws which the law-courts would recog- 
nize as such) may be regarded as the commands of this sov- 
ereign. . 

The Austinian jurisprudence, which, in spite of Austin’s 
German studies, is thoroughly English in its antecedents, has 
produced a great effect on English legal and political think- 
ing; but outside of England and English colonies it has pro- 
duced no effect whatever—none certainly in France, or Germany, 
or Italy ; none in Scotland, nor, with very slight exceptions, in 
the United States of America. 

In the United Kingdom Austin finds the sovereignty in king, 
lords and commons—meaning by “commons” the electors 
of the House of Commons, arguing that the members of the 
commons’ house are merely trustees for the body by which 
they are elected and appointed. On the other hand, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, a follower of Austin, agrees with Blackstone 
that “the sovereignty of the British Constitution is lodged in 
the three branches of Parliament,” z. ¢., in the King, the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 

Recent apologists of the English school of jurisprudence 
have generally put forward the defense, that the sovereign 
body—in Austin’s sense—is the body behind which the lawyer, 
as a lawyer, does not look. If this be so, then Austin is quite 
wrong in going behind the House of Commons to the electo- 
rate. For the lawyer gud lawyer a law is a good law, though it 
were passed by a Parliament which had abolished the Septen- 
nial Act and gone on sitting as long as the Long Parliament, 
quite as much as if the law were passed by a newly-summoned 
Parliament, of the elected part of which an overwhelming 
majority had been returned expressly pledged to vote for this 
very law. 

If any one were to object that our supposition is an impos- 
sible one, and to urge that no British Parliament, mow at least, 
could prolong its existence indefinitely—nay, that no Parlia- 
ment, now elected under a Triennial Act, could pass a Septen- 
nial Act, without first “going to the country” on that very 
question, and if we were to ask such an objector “Why?” 
would not the answer be: “Because the country would not 
stand it.” That is to say, behind the sovereign which the 
lawyer recognizes, there is another sovereign to whom the legal 
sovereign must bow. It is essential, therefore, to distinguish 
between the “legal sovereign” and the “ultimate political 
sovereign.” Or, rather, to make the distinction complete at 
once, let us distinguish (1) the zomzna/ sovereign, (2) the /ega/, 
and (3) the fo/ztica/—a distinction formulated by Locke, in his 
second 7reatise on Civil Government. 

With regard to the nominal sovereign, it must be clear that 
this is not always a determinate person. No constitutional 
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monarchy has, indeed, as yet followed the suggestion of Con- 
dorcet, and employed an automaton on the throne—“to put 
the dots on the 2’s.”. In America “The United States of 
America” is the nominal sovereign in regard tocertain matters, 
and ‘‘ The Commonwealth of Massachusetts” and “The State 
of New York,” in regard to others. 

The legal sovereign may be called one, by the command of 
which the lawyer, gud lawyer, considers himself bound. If, 
with Austin’s apologists, we consider that the attributes of 
sovereignty belong to the legal sovereign, then the only escape 
from endless ambiguities, both in theory and practice, is to 
insist that the sovereign in every state is, in Austin’s striking 
phrase, “legally despotic.” That not being so, we must leave 
the lawyer gud lawyer his legal sovereign, and pass to consider, 
what is a matter not of jurisprudence, but of political philosophy 
—the nature of the ultimate political sovereign. What has kept 
the Constitution of the United States more unaltered for over 
a hundred years than that of any country in Europe? What 
prevents the British Parliament from introducing a Decennial 
Act, in the same fashion in which the Whigs, of 1716 introduced 
the Septennial Act? What restrains the Sultan from ordering 
his subjects to burn the Koran and eat pork? In every case it 
is not a determinate person or persons, but ofznzon. This is 
the ultimate political sovereign. We talk of people having 
opinions; in the majority of cases it is the opinions that have 
the people.. A political idea, a national sentiment, the spirit 
of the age, do not, certainly, float about like clouds in the 
air; they can only exist in the minds of individuals. A law, 
to be a law in the true sense, must have the regulated force of 
the community behind it; but in order to be habitually obeyed, 
and permanently enforced, it must be recognized not merely 
as “good law” (in the lawyer’s sense), but as @ good law (in 
the layman’s sense), z.¢., it must be in accordance with the 
*‘general will,” it must be thought to promote the common 
good; or, at least, its tendency to injure the comriion good 
must not yet be recognized. 





THE PROTEGE SYSTEM IN MOROCCO. 
DONALD MACKENZIE. 


Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, February. 


EVERAL travellers, who have within recent years made 
journeys into the interior of Morocco, have called atten- 
tion to the deplorable condition of the inhabitants of that 
country, who are groaning under the most corrupt government 
in the world, and under the evils arising out of the system of 
protection, established by foreign Powers over some of the 
natives of Morocco. It was witha view to make full inquiry 
into these important questions that I undertook a journey to 
Morocco in company with my friend, Mr. Henry Gurney. We 
left London on the 6th of March last, for Morocco, and during 
our sojourn in that country, stayed at Tangiers—where the 
fashions remain the same as they were in the days of the 
patriarch Abraham—Morocco city, the capital of the Moorish 
empire ; and Mogador, its most southern port, inhabited prin- 
cipally by Jews. We gathered information from every available 
source, so as to make ourselves acquainted with every side of 
the difficult subject we went to investigate. All the questions 
on which I am about to express an opinion, we studied with all 
possible impartiality. 

Morocco, with all its abundant wealth and immense natural 
resources, possesses one of the most despotic and corrupt gov- 
ernments in the world. The Sultan is lord and master of 
the lands, fortunes, and lives of his subjects. He is not only 
absolute as a temporal sovereign, but, in his spiritual capacity, 
he is the prince of believers or the followers of Mohammed—in 
a word, he is the State or the Shereefian Government as well as 
the Church, so that good or bad government depends on the 
character and disposition of one man. He has a Council of 
State, consisting of a Grand Vizier who attends to home affairs, 
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a Chamberlain and two Viziers for foreign affairs—one at the 
Moorish court, the other at Tangiers, who acts as a buffer 
between the Sultan and the foreign representatives. These 
state officials are mere instruments for carrying out his 
Majesty's will, and have no voice in the affairs of the nation. 
These men subsist by corruption and oppression. Every post is 
sold by them to the highest bidder, the proceeds being divided 
between themselves and the Sultan. 

The whole country is cut up into many provinces ruled by 
governors, who, having to purchase their position, obtain full 
liberty to grind and squeeze the poor, unfortunate inhabitants 
of Morocco out of their last penny. While these heartless 
governors are able to pour money into the coffers of the Sultan 
and his minions, the cry of the oppressed is never listened to. 
The large sum which a governor has to pay for his appoint- 
ment, is often borrowed from Jews at 50 per cent. interest. So 
soon as he gains his coveted position, he begins his career by 
imprisoning all the friends and relations of his predecessor, 
putting them to the torture, so as to compel them to reveal 
where the late governor’s treasure is hidden. Their property 
is, meanwhile, plundered by the new authority. 

After this formality is gone through, the governor appoints 
his chiefs of villages, who are exempt from all taxation, and 
supposed to follow him in war with as many of the tribe as 
possible. It is through these subordinates that he finds the 
means to satisfy the court officials. He orders them to bring 
him twice the amount he had to pay for his post. They, in 
their turn, make a requisition for double the amount demanded, 
which the poor farmer has to pay. Before the year closes, a 
new governor may be appointed, when the poor Moors are 
again subjected to similar treatment. 

There is no regular system of taxation. It is collected in 
such sums as the Sultan and his Ministers may determine. The 
amount is always increased to meet the demands of officials. 
It is given on aathority that not more than one-third of the 
taxes collected ever reaches the Sultan; two-thirds pass into 
the pockets of unpaid and corrupt Moorish officials. If a 
native appears in a new garment, he is suspected at once of 
being rich, and is sent to prison to be squeezed out of all his 
money. It, therefore, happens that rich men, in order to 
conceal their wealth, go about in rags and filth, like beggars of 
the street. 

It was in order to escape from this corrupt government that 
the protégé system was first established. By a treaty made in 
1721 between Great Britain and Morocco, it was provided that 
thereafter every dispute between British subjects and Moors 
should be decided, not by the Moorish judge, but by the Eng- 
lish consul. This was the beginning of the modern diplomatic 
system of protection, which was confirmed and consolidated at 
the Conference of Madrid, in 1880. This measure, which was 
intended to ameliorate the condition of the foreigners, has 
given birth to untold abuses and crimes, under which the poor 
inhabitants, who are still obliged to remain subjects of the Sul- 
tan, groan in the present day. The Moors, seeing that by this 
system the foreigners were exempt from taxation and military 
service, and amenable to the jurisdiction of their respective 
consuls only, eagerly sought to’gain similar privileges by pur- 
chase or otherwise, which would enable them to escape the 
clutches of the Shereefian Government, and raise themselves to 
the level of aliens. Some of the foreign representatives 
embraced this opportunity for enriching themselves, and gain- 
ing greater influence in the country. Protection was, there- 
fore, with all its advantages, extented to Moors engaged as 
agents for foreign traders, and those connected with the lega- 
tions and consulates. Indeed, the granting of protection has 
become a source of considerable revenue to foreign representa- 
tives. It has often been obtained by unscrupulous Jews and 
Moors for the purpose of extortion, by making unjust claims 
against unprotected Moors. These demands are enforced by 
foreign Ministers, without being able to know their origin or 
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justice. Thus the legations have become instruments of oppres- 
sion to a greater degree than the Sultan’s Government. It is 
not a wonder, then, that the Sultan has flatly refused to grant 
any more privileges to foreigners, who have already under- 
mined his authority over his people, and deprived him of a 
large amount of his revenue. 

We fully admit that in the present state of the Moorish 
empire, protection is necessary for carrying on commercial 
relations with the interior; but we think the consuls ought 
to have used greater vigilance, so as to have prevented 
protection being made an engine for oppression, instead of 
being used for the advancement of legitimate tradé. We are 
of opinion that protection, as now established in Morocco, 
should be abolished altogether. The only remedy for the evil 
which presses so heavily on Morocco, is the establishment of 
international tribunals, which would be open to Christians, 
Jews and Moors alike. That is the unanimous opinion of all 
those we consulted on the subject. In order to carry out this 
beneficent measure, we would urge that England, which carries 
on two-thirds of the commerce of Morocco, should call a con- 
ference of the various European Powers together for deter- 
mining the reforms which are necessary for the well-being and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Morocco, 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 
Grenzboten, Leipzig, February. 


PETITION of the “Imperial Free Economic Society,” 

entitled ‘‘ The cause of the impoverishment of all classes 
of the community,” furnishes the interesting information that 
in the years 1870 to 1879 the average consumption of grain per 
head in Russia was 16.98 fud, and for the years 1883 to 1889 
only 16.81 ud. This includes the entire home consumption 
for food, cavasse, schnapps, beer, etc. If we divide this 16.81 
pud by the number of days in the year, we find that the aver- 
age portion for each person falls somewhat below the half of 
a soldier’s ration; so that Russia's flourishing export trade in 
grain, which furnishes so considerable a portion of the national 
income, is maintained at the cost of her impoverished people. 
The death-rate, which from 1779 to 1799 did not exceed 20 per 
mille, rose to an average of 35.6 per mille from 1865 to 1885. 
The death-rate is greater among the peasantry than in cities, 
and here, too, we find that the high prices of certain manu- 
factures press most heavily. For example, agricultural imple- 
ments are I10 per cent. dearer than in Austria, 159 per cent, 
dearer than in Germany, and in comparison with Finland actu- 
ally 498 per cent. dearer. This last condition is the prime 
incentive to the Russification of Finland. For cotton manu- 
factures the Russian pays 105 per cent. more than the 
Finlander, 357 per cent. more than the German, and 445 per 
cent. more than the Austrian. By careful reckoning it is cal- 
culated, that the total burden on Russian industry is equal 
to a capitation tax of 5 rubles 57% kopeks, or more than 
double the amount of the abolished capitation tax. 

The heavy duties imposed by Russia, since 1877, to meet her 
military expenditure and encourage home manufactures, has 
provoked the imposition by other countries of import duties on 
Russian grain, so that already in 1888 the Russian farmers 
found themselves mulcted in 48,400,000 rubles (gold) on their 
exports. The attempt to encourage Russian manufacture by 
high.tariff, has simply burdened the Russian farmer so heavily‘ 
that he has no means to purchase manufactured goods. 
The national consumption of iron affords a fair illustration 
of the practical working of the Russian system, In England, 
this amounts to 10 Jud per head per annum, in France to 
6 pud, in Germany to 5 Jud, while in Russia the consumption 
of iron amounts to only half a gud per head. The condi- 
tion of Russian ,agriculture, so far from improving is retro- 
grading; nevertheless, in 1885, the duty on agricultural tools 
and implements was raised from 50 kopeks per Jud to 70 
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kopeks per pud,and a special additional tax of 1 ruble 40 
kopeks was imposed on a whole class of machinery. 

As a natural consequence, the entire farm land of the 
country groans under the burden of heavy mortgage loans, 
and vain is the hope of relief from government aid. The 
landowners, having exhausted their credit at the Government 
bank, incur fresh loans from private sources at much higher 
interest. A series of years, during which low prices for grain 
have prevailed, has rendered the position desperate. Even the 
holders of large estates, equally with the peasantry, have to 
contract their consumption of the necessaries of life to the 
narrowest possible margin, so that any further economy in this 
di--ction seems impossible. The landowner who cannot meet 
his engagements, must either let his homestead go to the ham- 
mer, or throw himself into the arms of the usurer. Both 
measures are resorted to, and both tend to depress Russian 
agriculture still more. 

Russia’s growing impoverishment, under this system of pro- 
tection to Russian industries, may be illustrated by the steady 
decrease in the consumption of cotton manufactures. In 1881 
she imported cotton tothe value of 63% million rubles, in 1882 
to the value of 49 millions, in 1884 to the value of 45 millions 
and in 1890 to the value of—28.7 millions! In ten years the 
consumption of cotton goods has fallen off 50 per cent., a sure 
sign of the fearfully sunken purchasing capacity of the 
country. 

As to any probability of improvement in this abject condi- 
tion of affairs, we see no prospect. No mere doctoring of the 
tariff willsuffice. There is no remedy, save in an absolute breach 
with the existing murderous tariff system, and the dominance 
o1 those liberal principles, which are and will be opposed 
a loutrance by the men who rule the Czar, and, through him, 
Russia. 

All this time Russia carries her head well up, and issues 
budgets framed to conceal the desperate position of her 
finances. The military exhibition on our eastern frontier 
assumes the character of a mobilization, and it is consequently 
of first importance for us to have a sound estimate of the eco- 
nomic groundwork, on which this threatening military force 
rests; and a review of the actual conditions, which shows us 
Russia’s military power, maintained at the cost of the necessi- 
ties of existence of her peasantry, can leave little doubt that 
the hour is fast approaching, when Russia will be driven to 
resort to foreign war, to conceal, if not to hinder, her internal 
disruption. She is committed to a policy to which there is no 
other outlet. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


IN DARKEST AMERICA. 
JosepH P. REED. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, March. 

N a recent article in the North American Review, on “The 
Future of the Indian Question,”* by General Nelson A. 
Miles, he attributes no small measure of the difficulty to sec- 
tional ignorance and indifference. He makes the remarkable 
statement that the “Indians are practically a doomed race and 

none realize it better than themselves.” 

Such expressions come with added weight from one who 
occupies the position of General Miles, and demand the closest 
scrutiny and most serious consideration. The first proposition 
covers not only our treatment of the West, but all the ques- 
tions where local conditions are marked by strongly empha- 
sized peculiarities ; as, for example the negro question in the 
South, the Chinese question on the Pacific slope, and the Mor- 
mon question in Utah. Whenever any of these questions are 
considered in Congress, the debates are almost invariably 


* See Tue Literary Dicest, Vol. II., No, 10, Jan. 3, 1891, for full digest of 
Genera! Miles’s article. 
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characterized by violent partisanship on the part of legislators 
whose sectional interests are at stake, and frequently by an 
opposition based upon absolute ignorance. But in these cases, 
local pride or commercial interest lends to the advocates who 
plead the cause a fixity of purpose and a determination to suc- 
ceed, that ultimately arouse the apathetic and change ignorance 
to enlightenment. 

In indian affairs this is not so. No one pleads the Indian’s 
cause, or cares what his condition or grievance may be. The 
only men who fully understand and appreciate the situation, 
are impelled by a pressure they dare not resist to keep silence. 
No interest, patriotic or humane, inspires the representatives 
of the West at Washington to ask for justice to the red man. 
Such representatives are elected by the whites, whose interests 
are opposed to those of their red brothers. 

For instance, in 1877, the Sioux were allotted a reserve in the 
Yellowstone Valley, under military control, and in four years 
had large herds of cattle and horses and were cultivating the 
soil and rapidly becoming self-sustaining. Then, notwith- 
standing their protests and prayers to the authorities at Wash- 
ington, they were loaded on steamboats, shipped down the 
river, and turned over to the Indian Department at Standing 
Rock, where they were placed upon land on which even their 
rock-nourished wild turnip could not thrive. The white man 
wanted the Yellowstone Valley and the Indian had to go. 

Nor is this an isolated case. Treaty after treaty has been 
made only to be broken, and always by the white man. The 
discovery of gold in the Black Hills, in 1874, caused a mad rush 
of thousands into and through the Indian domain, in utter 
defiance of treaty obligations, law, and common courtesy. It is 
scarcely surprising that this violation of territory was resented 
by the Sioux, and that war followed in 1875-6, resulting in the 
Custer massacre. In revenge for this, Congress voted to with- 
hold the usual appropriation for the Sioux, unless they would 
give up their claim to the Black Hills, all their outside hunting- 
ground and unceded lands, grant a right of way through the 
reservation, and promise to become self-supporting. In 1877, 
they agreed by treaty to all these demands in return for rations, 
schools, agricultural tools, etc., and lands suitable for cultiva- 
tion. This last clause seems ironical, inasmuch as the lands lett 
them are not suitable for cultivation; and the only reason 
they were given tothe Indians was because no white man 
could possibly use them. This agreement is still in force, but 
has not been strictly lived up to by either party. 

In 1889,Congress passed an Act to divide the Sioux reservation 
into smaller reservations, by which the various tribal branches 
should be separated and isolated, and a treaty was ratified by 
which the Sioux again ceded nearly one-half of their land 
(Over 11,000,000 acres). In making this treaty, the Indians were 
led to believe that they would receive from the Government 
increased rations, and compensation for certain ponies and 
other property taken from them in 1876. This promise has 
not been carried out, and it is to this almost criminal delay 
that much of the recent trouble is attributable. 

It is not to be denied that the Messiah craze, with its attend- 
ant dances and fanaticism, had its effect. But it is not improba- 
ble that poverty, hunger, cold, and oppression did much to 
encourage the hope, that a strong defender would arise to lift 
them from their misery. 

Such, then, has been the record of the Government in deal- 
ing with the Indians; and even granting to the savage all that 
his most bitter detractors can urge against him, we cannot 
avoid our shameful share of responsibility. What is the 
remedy? 

Experience and theory agree, that it is toremove the Indian 
from the control of the Department of the Interior, with its 
horde of place seekers, circumlocution, and proven incompe- 
tence, and place him under the discipline of the officers of the 
army, who, alone of all officials of the Government, are unin- 
fluenced by political deals or partisan necessities. The Indian 
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does not respect an agent, but regards the soldier with both 
respect and confidence. 

Lieut. E. W. Casey, who was murdered during the recent 
outbreak, took fifty or sixty young braves from the Cheyennes 
and transformed them from poor, lazy, aimless loafers into one 
of the finest, if not the finest, troop of cavalry in our service. 
He taught them discipline, nd that to perform manual labor 
was not a disgrace; proving that they could thus be induced to 
form industrious habits and acquire orderly and methodical 
ways of living. Such education of the young men will result 
in their rapid advancement and adoption of white man’s ways. 
This plan has the approval of General Miles. Moreover, we are 
the only nation that has not used native soldiers to control 
their own countrymen. The dream of an Indian’s life is to 
become a soldier or a scout. 

I do not agree with General Miles’s statement that “the 
Indian is a doomed race,” because my own experience among 
them and that of those who have had the best opportunity of 
knowing, justify the opinion, that they are eminently teachable 
and tractable when they feel confident of fair treatment. 

Indian Commissioner Morgan says : 


‘It is a fearful mistake not to make ample provision at once for the education 
of all Indian children. In one generation the Indian problem would be solved 
never to trouble us again.” 


Upon an examination of the schools on the Sioux reservation, 
I was astonished at the general average of intelligence exhibited 
by the children—an intelligence ofso high a grade, that I believe 
it to be inconsistent with “a doomed” or a dying race. Under 
proper conditions and circumstances the Indian may regain 
much that he has needlessly been deprived of, and become con- 
tented and self-respecting. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
H. ALBRECHT. 


Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, February. 


(£7 DO not profess to hope that legislative enactments can 


banish care and pain from the world,” said Emperor 
William ; and indeed, very much depends on the capacity of 
the laborer for self-help; but, on the other hand, the employer 
can do a great deal towards elevating his workmen to a higher 
plane than they can attain by their own unassisted effort, if he 
uses the means at his disposal with judgment, and, above all, 
inspires his workmen with confidence in his motives. Among 
the many more or less successful attempts to effect a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem of the relation of employer and 
employed, by devoting some portion of the profits of the busi- 
ness to the well-being of the latter, the names of Krupp in 
Essen, Dollfus in Miilhausen, Heyl in Charlottenburg, and 
Spindler in Berlin loom up prominently. But others have not 
all been equally successful. There has been a great deal of 
well-meant experiment that has culminated in failure. A less 
familiar instance to us Germans is that of Herr Van Marken, 
Director of the Netherland Distillery in Delft, who has 
achieved such a measure of success on a large scale as to render 
his methods deserving of careful study. In the present article 
we shall confine ourselves to a notice of Mr. Van Marken’s 
establishment at Agneta Park. 

The Netherland distillery and pressed yeast establishment at 
Delft, is organized as a corporation with Mr. Van Marken as 
Director. It was opened in April 1870, and at the close of 1888 
employed a total establishment of 244 men and 4women. The 
profits of the undertaking were originally so divided that, after 
the shareholders had received an interest of 5 per cent. on the 
capital, 10 per cent. of the surplus was carried to the reserve 
fund, 55 per cent. went to the shareholders as dividend, 10 per 
cent. to the management, and 25 per cent, to the Director. At 
the instance of the latter, a change was inaugurated in 1879, in 
accordance with which 10 per cent. of the profits was assigned 
to the Director and management, to be employed for the bene- 
fit of the establishment. The dividends of the shareholders, 
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and the profits of the Director and managing staff, were, of 
course, correspondingly reduced. The workmen were now 
entitled to a share in the profits of the undertaking; but this 
share, instead of being at once paid to them, was devoted to a 
retiring pension fund, organized on the system of annuity 
bonds. The company paid the premiums for the insured, and 
until 1881 the share of profits allotted to the employees sufficed 
to meet the outlay. Thenceforward, business was slack, and in 
1887, the company undertook the payment of the premiumsas a 
charge upon the undertaking and the profits of that year, 
which amounted to 14,000 gulden, were divided among the 
establishment in proportion to their pay, either in cash or in 
account in the savings bank. 

The pension fund is so arranged that the assured, by paying 
his premiums fromthe age of 21 to the age of 60, can retire with 
a pension equal to his wages. Moreover, an employee, leaving 
the employment after some years of service, receives a certifi- 
cate entitling him, on his attaining the age of 60 years, toa 
pension proportioned to his length of service. 

The more fully to stimulate the zeal, punctuality and intelli- 
gence of the men, and to give them an interest in the prosper- 
ity of the enterprise generally, they were awarded premiums 
based on the proportion which the spirit and yeast product 
bore to the raw material employed ; the surplus, over and above 
an established minimum, being shared with the men. Between 
1874 and 1888 these premiums amounted in all to the consider- 
able sum of 143,000 gulden. These premiums are not paid in 
full, except to those workmen who have four or more children 
under 15 years; those having one, two, three or none, receiving 
from sixty to ninety per cent. in cash; and the unmarried men 
from ten to fifty per cent. The balance is placed to the credit 
of the workmen in a savings bank established for the purpose. 
The amount, with interest, is paid to each workman on his 
attaining the age of 60 years, or on his leaving the service, 
and in the event of his death it is paid to his heirs. The depos- 
itors, however, provided they have the necessary amount to 
their credit, are entitled to draw an amount equal to twenty- 
five weeks’ wages on marrying, and to two weeks’ wages on the 
birth of a child. 

It will be seen that there is nothing in Mr. Van Marken’s 
scheme, which aims at relieving his workmen of all care and 
responsibility for the future. He affords them liberal facilities 
for bettering their condition, and, by retaining a measure of 
control of the premiums awarded for superior industrial results, 
he is enabled to secure them a provision against sickness and 
other emergencies, which so often take the workingman unpre- 
pared. 

But by no means the least important feature in Mr. Van 
Marken’s scheme, is his measure for providing his workmen 
with cheap, healthy and artistic homes. To this end he secured 
a plot of about ten acres of land adjoining the factory, which 
he had converted into a park, with lake, shrubbery, bridges, 
grass plots, flower beds, playgrounds, etc. Here he erected his 
own dwelling house, and 78 workingmen’s houses, each 
designed for the accommodation of from four to six families, 
each dwelling having its separate entrance and separate garden. 
The principal feature in connection with this enterprise is that 
the dwellings do not severally pass into the individual posses- 
sion of the workmen, an arrangement which might render it 
difficult for them to realize their value, in the event of their 
leaving the service, but become the property of the community, 
the several occupants holding scrip which can generally be dis- 
posed of to other holders at trifling loss. The first step was the 
formation of a Joint Stock Company, or Syndicate, with a cap- 
ital of 160,000 gulden, and, in compliance with Netherland 
law, which requires that at least a tenth of the capital be avail- 
able in cash, Mr. Van Marken took up 320 shares of the origi- 
nal stock, paying cash 32,000 guldens, He then made over the 
ground and improvements to the Syndicate for 29,000 guldens, 
The costs of building—128,000 guiden—were raised on a 
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mortgage of the property at 4% per cent. to the friends and 
shareholders of the distillery. The rent of the buildings was 
then assessed at 7% per cent. on the cost of their erection. 
From the sum thus raised, the cost of management and repairs 
is first deducted and the interest on the mortgage paid. The 
shareholders then receive 5 per cent., and 3 per cent. goes to 
the holders of what are called the savings shares (Spar-Aktien). 
Of the remaining net profit, 10 per cent. is carried to the reserve 
fund, and the remainder to the redemption of the mortgage. 
Each tenant is credited with a share of this fund, proportioned 
to the rent he pays; and on the amount to his credit reaching 
100 gulden, he receives a savings share for that amount, bear- 
ing 3 per cent. interest. 

After the mortgage is redeemed, the profits are devoted, first 
to buying out the original shareholders, and then to buying 
out the savings-share holders, but the latter scrip is always 
bought in by the members of the community. The Park is 
named Agueta Park, after Mrs. Van Marken, whose influence 
is seen in the provision made for the care and instruction of 
the children of the colony. Want of space debars us from 
making more than this passing allusion to the co-operative 
store, the baths, the fire department, the library, the evening 
school for girls, and the other institutions which intelligent 
and kindly forethought have organized for the gratification and 
well-being of the community. 

Most important of all: In spite of early difficulties, the 
experiment has proved a financial success. As regards the 
arrangement by which the workmen were to become owners 
of their dwellings, co-operative store, etc., it resulted at first in a 
trifling loss, attributable to want of experience in the manage- 
ment, and to the undeveloped co-operative spirit in the work- 
men. Since 1887, there has been improvement. In that year 
there was a net surplus of 700 gulden, which was increased to 
1,129 guiden in 1888, a result which the founders of the enter- 
prise may consider very gratifying. 

As regards the business of the distillery, the shareholders 
are quite satisfied with their returns, although competitors in 
the business complain of hard times. “ This success” says 
Mr. Van Marken, “I can only attribute to the thorough 
devotion of the whole establishment to the interests of the 
concern; a devotion which has brought about a measure of 
perfection in every detail, resulting not merely in economy, 
but in extending our reputation along with our business, until, 
I venture to say, our establishment enjoys as high a reputation 
as any in the world.” 





THE ROAD TO SOCIAL PEACE, 
Davip F. SCHLOss. 


Fortnightly Review, London, February. 


N considering the position occupied by Socialism in this coun- 
try, it is important to observe that English Socialism derives 

its power for good or for evil, mainly from the alliance which it has 
succeeded in effecting with our great industrial organizations. 
Of the ultimate consequences which may be expected to accrue, 
in relation to the solution of the social question, from that 
fusion of the Socialist and Trade Union elements to which the 
name of “ The New Trade Unionism” has been given, it is too 
early to speak with confidence. The distinct opinion expressed 
by both Professor Brentano and Dr. von Schultze-Gaevernitz is, 
that the development of The New Trade Unionism will make 
powerfully for social peace. And in this opinion we may find 
valid reason for concurring. Socialism will undoubtedly extend 
its hold upon Trades Unionism. But Trades Unionism, thus 
captured, will, in its turn, “capture its savage conqueror.” 
Socialism allied with Trades Unionism will become, if not Con- 
servative, at any rate Opportunist. For the trade union com- 


bination constitute the most powerful bulwark of conservative. 


and opportunist progress in this country. 
The current idea of a trade union is that of a combative 
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combination, from whose action nothing that makes for peace 
is to be expected. This idea, though without foundation in 
fact, is yet a very natural one. For while the inconvenience 
caused by industrial warfare is keenly felt by the community at 
large, and while strikes form the stirring subject of almost daily 
comment in the press, the pacific settlement of labor questions 
by arrangements, freely entered into between the trades unions 
and the employers, escapes almost completely the notice of the 
public. And yet, in the world of industry, ‘‘Peace hath her 
victories : ” would only that these victories were, as they deserve 
to be,—“no less renowned than war!” Then would the public 
understand, what so many careful students of social reform 
have long perceived, that industrial warfare is the sure sign, 
not of the presence, but of the absence, of effective trade union 
organization. Those who condemn the trade unions as pro- 
moters of strife, must surely be unacquainted with the elaborate 
and successful arrangements for the settlement of labor disputes 
which prevail in many of our most important industries, with 
the delicate, self-acting machinery of the sliding scale, and 
with those boards of conciliation which form so invaluable a 
buffer between the conflicting interests of labor and capital; or 
must ignore the undeniable fact that none of these powerful 
securities for the maintenance of social peace, could by any 
possibility exist, if it were not for the presence in these trades 
of thoroughly effective trade unions. 

Take the cotton industry. In this industry a regular sliding 
scale is practically impossible; all the same, the object of a 
sliding scale, that is to say, the establishment of a standard 
scale of wages, adjusted from time to time in such a manner 
that the operatives are enabled, without striking for an 
advance, to share with their employers in the advantages of 
prosperous trade, is admirably attained; the wage standard 
being varied, as the circumstances require, by means of amica- 
ble negotiations between the respective organizations of the 
masters and men, or by the decision of a joint committee of 
delegates nominated on each side. Nowhere is trade union 
combination more vigorous than in Oldham; and in no other 
center of English industry are labor disputes disposed of with 
so much fairness all round, and with so little friction, as in 
Oldham. When we consider that Oldham contains as many 
spindles as all the rest of the world put together, and recollect 
that the settlement of a question in regard to the Oldham 
wages list, also settles the remuneration in many other districts, 
in which, by arrangements between the masters and men, 
wages follow the Oldham scale, it affords striking testimony to 
the marked degree in which the perfection of trade union 
organization contributes to promote the cause of social peace. 

Nothing could savor more strongly of conservative caution 
than the vigorous opposition offered by the trade unions 
of the cotton operatives to the proposed Eight Hours Bill. 
This spirit of conservative and opportunist progress, it is with 
which, since they have joined forces with our great trade organi- 
zations, our English Socialists are gradually becoming inocu- 
lated. Collective ownership is regarded by our eminently 
practical trades unionists as “ up-in-the-air balloon work.” Thus 
there are grounds for believing that, in order to preserve and 
extend the footing which Socialism has secured in the English 
labor movement, our Sotialists of the “forward” school will 
find themselves compelled to avoid giving undue prominence 
to those points in their programme most likely to excite aver- 
sion in mindssuspicious of rashness and inimical to revolution. 

That a radical alteration in the main conditions of our social 
life is inevitable very many of us admit; that such an alteration 
is desirable, few of us will deny; but in England, at any rate, 
the most ardent of social reformers are beginning to under- 
stand that the sole form of force, which isa real remedy, is 
moral force—the paramount power of a spiritual awakening, 
spreading wider day by day its beneficent influence. Not by 
the “short cuts” of revolution, but by a steady progress along 
the high road of evolution, will the goal be reached. 
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TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN ECONOMICS. 
THE REVEREND G. H, Dryer, D.D. 
Methodist Review, New York, February. 


HE rise and growth of the existing industrial system, has 
7 exhibited well-marked tendencies, which are of command- 
ing importance in the work and life of our time. The first is 
the failure of competition as the sole controlling economic 
force. 

The advantages of competition have been rehearsed by all 
the /azssez faire, free-trade school of political economists. 
Even as able a man as James F. Hudson claims, that competi- 
tion is the cure for all the evils of the railway traffic system. 
But it has some equally great disadvantages; and it is now 
generally recognized that, as David A. Wells, a firm adherent 
of the Manchester school, says: The whole tendency of recent 
economic development is in the direction of limiting the area 
within which the influence of competition is effective. 

There are natural forces limiting competition. Competition, 
to be effective, must be free. It is opposed to all combination. 
In 1874 was organized the movement which culminated in the 
Standard Oil Trust—a movement fraught with more weighty 
and momentous consequences to the trade and industry of the 
nation, than any legislative enactment since the civil war. 
A list, published in 1888, named fifty-seven leading industries, 
which were controlled, more or less, by trusts, from beef and 
flour, sugar and salt, coal, iron and copper, to lead-pencils and 
coffins. 

No doubt, any such wide-spread movement implies some 
strong, impelling cause. Doubtless, the chief economic cause 
named is the prevention of competitive waste—the diminution 
of officers, of agents, of commercial travelers, of the expenses 
of offices, of organization, and of competitive strife. But 

" stronger far than this is the fact, that such large amounts of 
capital have been lodged in so few hands that, with modern 
means of communication, the formation of combinations to 
control the manufacture and sale of the leading necessaries of 
life become at once feasible and immensely profitable. 

Of course, competition remains as a powerful factor in busi- 
ness life, but its old supremacy has gone. The trusts have 
come. The lowa farmer sells his stock, fed for market, for one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per hundred pounds; but we pay 
in the East, as we have since the war, from sixteen to twenty 
cents per pound for steak. The sugar trust has made a clean 
profit, in one year, of one-third of the capital employed in the 
business. It is doubtful, if we have less glucose; we do not 
pay less, and when the tariff has to be adjusted, the refiners 
are protected. No careful student of the subject will merely 
rail at monopolists or declaim against trusts. The promoters 
of syndicates have simply adjusted themselves to present 
economic conditions, and done what all competitive business 
teaches, the best for themselves in the circumstances. The 
means by which this has been done, and not the thing itself, 
determines the moral character of the act. Moreover, trustshave 
come to stay. But what is the effect on democracy of the con- 
trol of manufacture and trade, and hundreds of thousands of 
employees by these large and commanding aggregations of 
capitals, many times of foreign ownership and control? Will 
it not intensify the commercial aspect of society and the cor- 
ruption of government? Will great masses of the people 
be content to have their very means of daily subsistence con- 
trolled by a class, whose tax upon the necessities of the poor, 
causes the accumulation of the most overgrown fortunes the 
world has seen? 

A second tendency of commanding importance is the exten- 
sion of the functions of the modern State. Accomplished facts 
and stable social and economic forces, are compelling the 
recognition of this enlarged function and duty of the State. 

It is acknowledged everywhere in the democratic State, that 
it must supervise and control the secular education of the 
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people. It has a right to prescribe a moral level, below which 
commercial competition shall not descend. The series of legis- 
lative enactments known as factory acts, prescribing the length 
of working hours, prohibiting or regulating the employment of 
women or children, providing for the prevention of accidents, 
and defining the employers’ liability, etc., etc.,are all framed on 
the assumption that the State is a moral personality, and its 
supreme end is the welfare of the people. In this relation it 
properly takes control of such natural monopolies as it can 
wisely manage. This is seen in the governmental administra- 
tion of the post-office, of roads, bridges, canals, etc. It can 
advantageously manage the railroads, as has been proved 
beyond question in Germany, and telegraphs, as in England. 
Public authority in cities and towns can profitably own and 
administer the water-works, gas and electric lighting, and 
control street railways, as well as care for its streets and parks. 

This shows that the State must control and may manage 
natural monopolies. 

What, then, can the Statedo? Itcan recognize these trusts, 
as it has already recognized railroad corporations, and con- 
trol them. It should insist that they have a public character, 
and are not merely private enterprises for gain. It should 
insist upon publicity of accounts, and official statements of 
financial standing, and on the control of the State to prevent 
or rectify abuses. 

Men of English training and condition—I had almost said 
language—will never form a communistic state. Individual 
effort, enterprise and private property will always be the essen- 
tials of social well-being among men of this race and training, 
but it is not safe to let things drift. A certain equality of con- 
dition, as Montesquieu remarked, is essential to the continu- 
ance of a democracy. What, then, should we do further? 
Simply advance along a path already entered—tax the personal 
property now untaxed, which, in the State of New York, is 
estimated by State Comptroller Wemple at three thousand 
millions of dollars, tax all inheritances and bequests, with a 
special tax on the succession to all estates over fifty thousand 
dollars. Property must become more and more a personal, and 
less and less an hereditary, right. A progressive inheritance 
tax is necessary to insure such a distribution of wealth as will 
prevent the building up of an intrenched aristocracy. This 
would do for the next century what the founders of the Consti- 
tution did for ours, in abolishing primogeniture and entail. 
And this is the certain trend of economic development. 





THE TYRANNY OF THE NON-CONFORMIST 
CONSCIENCE. 


THE HON. REGINALD B. BRETT. 


Nineteenth Century, London, February. 


ft ITH malice towards none, with charity to all, with 


firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 

These words from an address of Lincoln are quoted by Mr. 
Morley in a letter to the Duchess of Argyll. Mr. Morley says 
they should be Lincoln’s epitaph, and asks who of the world’s 
rulers has deserved a nobler one. 

To be powerful, a leader should inspire enthusiasm and rev- 
erence. Determination, skill, courage, appeal to the reason of 
mankind ; but men are not led by reason alone. What Spinoza 
said of laws—that those are strong which appeal to reason, but 
those are impregnable which compel the assent both of reason 
and the common affections—applies with greater force to the 
lawmaker, than to the leader. Those seeking a leader in a hard 
fight will, if wise, choose one capable of stirring strongly the feel- 
ings of enthusiasm, reverence, and affection. Of how many who 
lead, or aspire to lead, in England to-day, could Lincoln’s 
words be truthfully written ? 

Yet loftiness of character carries as great weight with the 
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English people now as at any time in our history, and con- 
spicuous want of it is fatal to leadership. In aristocracies 
intellect takes precedence of character; but aristocracies may 
not be the keenest judges of good character. The English 
democracy of to-day seems inclined to accept the high stand- 
ard required by their predecessors, who occupied the interval 
between the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 and that of 1867. 

’ The interweaving of morality with national politics has been 
congenial to Mr. Gladstone, and under his guidance the 
English-speaking races have made marked progress towards a 
higher civilization. 

But of late certain classes insist upon closely connecting 
personal morality with the individual politician. With qualifi- 
cation and reservation, this sentiment is wholesome; but 
pushed remorselessly to its logical conclusion, it is surrounded 
by grave dangers. In view of recent events, the results of 
which, direct and remote, no man can foresee, some of these 
dangers and difficulties are worth consideration. 

A man of Napoleonic daring, of immense resource, a tried 
and tested leader, not only of a party, but of a nation, is 
ruined, and his power destroyed by an offense against public 
morals. Had his been a breach of the criminal law, it could 
have been accurately estimated. But there are offenses which 
are not offenses against the criminal law. The voice of the 
English people has by the Divorce Act placed adultery, which 
once stood on the borderland of crime, among ordinary 
breaches of civil contract, to be remedied by a civil action for 
relief and damages. Adultery, in short, was legalized by Act 
of Parliament. The change marked, and, in marking, gave 
impulse to, the decline of orderly and decent family life in 
England. From being “a life-long fellowship of all divine and 
human rights,” as the old idea was, marriage became a mere 
partnership, to be treated with increasing levity as the years 
rolled on. One of the loftiest of modern ideals is the 
“emancipation "of women, Free divorce lurks behind. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu for years advocated a bill to assimilate 
marriage to a lease of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, and 
was only vanquished by the reminder, that in all such leases it 
is usual to insert a covenant to keep and leave in good repair. 

The present law of divorce is so unfair, as between rich and 
poor, that, the principle once admitted, greater facilities must 
be given, and the day will come when emancipated woman will 
bring free divorce in her train, if she still wear one. As yet, 
however, divorce carries with it shame; and the Seventh 
Commandment, Lord Salisbury remarks, has, in the eyes of 
platform moralists, eaten up all the others. Discrimination by 
the public, between cases of adultery, is too difficult, and not 
to be expected. Any man who aspires to influence must take 
into account that, more than ever before, the house he 
inhabits, and those he frequents, are made of transparent 
glass. In former times, if society approved the private acts of 
a politician, he had nothing to fear from public criticism on 
the scorce of morals. Society, in the sense of people who 
went to Court, drew a clearly-defined line between public 
actions and private vices, always providing that those vices 
were not unfashionable; and the public followed suit. Private 
vices were ignored, but political immorality was not readily 
forgiven. 

But with the reign of Queen Victoria came a change. 
Owing, at first, to her extreme youth, and afterwards to the 
nobleness of character in the Prince Consort and herself, the 
tone of the Court gave to society a different fashion in morals. 
Of late years, the seclusion of the Queen, added to other cir- 
cumstances which are patent enough, has caused fashionable 
ethics to lapse from the high standard of forty years ago. But 
society is no longer the arbiter of morals in politics. It has 
been superseded by a new force—that of the people’s opinion ; 
and the ethical standard thus established in regard to both 
public and private actions, does not suffer by comparison with 
the oligarchy that was formerly the arbiter. 
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To assume that domestic virtue is a necessary attribute to 
beneficent statesmanship is a superstition. It is held, on 
religious or theological grounds, but capable of scientific dis- 
proof. Like some other superstitions, it is ennobling to those 
who cling to it, and to destroy it might be fatally mischievous. 

St. Colman, an Irish saint, possessed a girdle which would 
only meet round the chaste. To-day, in England, that girdle 
is labelled “supreme political authority.” The English people 
now indorse the belief that capacity to make and prudently 
administer laws, depends on keeping inviolate the Seventh Com- 
mandment. Whether this is the view of the masses, or whether 
the masses have, in the absence of strong opinion on the point, 
yielded to the pressure of the ‘‘ non-conformist conscience,” 
need not be discussed. The view that unchastity is a barrier 
to the exercise of power, does obtain in English politics. 

It has been said of sexual self-control, that there is probably 
no branch of ethics which has been so largely determined by 
special dogmatic theology, and there is none which would 
be so deeply affected by its decay. Healthy public opinion 
might be advantageously substituted for religious anathema as 
a sanction for morals; but morality stimulated and checked by 
fitful gusts of popular prejudice, could not be said to possess 
any sanction at all. 

Quite recently, the late leader said before an Irish audience, 
that he owed his present position to a notorious evening jour- 
nalist, and to Michael Davitt. He meant that he had been 
overthrown by the spirit of fanaticism, which the former seems 
to have power to rouse. A terrible and furious passion for 
chastity, overwhelming all considerations of justice and expe- 
diency, which can thus be wielded by the pen of one man, and 
flung against an individual to-day or a class to-morrow, might, 
if society survived, leave a fearful wreckage behind. The “ non- 
conformist conscience ” may be ridiculed, but it is not narrower 
than was the conscience of Robespierre; and the ‘‘ non-con- 
formist conscience” finding expression in the daily newspaper 
in these days of universal education, is a force compared to 
which the improvisations of Camille Desmoulins are child’s play. 


PERSIAN CIVILIZATION. 
PRINCE MALCOLM KHAN, LATE PERSIAN MINISTER AT 
THE Court OF ST. JAMES. 
Contemporary Review, London, February. 


HE first question that strikes us in Asia when we compare 

Asiatics and Europeans, is: Why is it that European peo- 

ple have made such wonderful progress, while the Asiatic 

races, who were the first promoters of civilization, have lagged 
so far behind ? 

It cannot be ascribed to inferiority of race. I have watched 
our pupils in European schools, and I have had many oppor- 
tunities of examining them in Constantinople and elsewhere, 
where they mix with European boys, and they certainly show 
no signs of inferiority. Some ascribe our want of progress to 
the Mahomedan religion, but Mahomedanism is not opposed to 
civilization. I do not find such a difference in the principles 
of morality, or even in social and political organization, as 
will explain why we are so much behind you. Islamism is not 
merely a religion, it is a vast system which embraces the whole 
of social and political life. Islam is the accumulated wisdom 
ofthe East. It isan ocean where you can find everything good 
to be known; and it offers all kinds of facilities, not in the 
Koran alone, but in the traditions also, for the progress of the 
people. Where then is the obstacle to our progress? This is 
the all-important question for us Asiatics, and one deserving 
the most thoughtful study of your learned men. 

Now for many reasons,I prefer to ask of Europe the reason 
of her failure to solve this problem, than to advance my own 
ideas upon the subject. But certain facts are self-evident. 
Without security of life and property, no progress; without 
justice, no freedom; without freedom, no national prosperity, 
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no individual contentment and peace. Europeans have some- 
how fought for and won, in varying degrees, justice, freedom 
and representative government. I know your politicians and 
easy-going men of the world are in the habit of saying, that we 
Easterns are well content with our government, our despotism, 
our oppression, our corruption; well, it is not so—increasingly, it 
is not so; but the masses are resigned to darkest Persia, because 
they do not see any way out of it. Every now and then there is 
a blind movement in the crowd, and a sort of Mahdi will arise— 
deliverance is spoken of, but it never comes to reform ; we do not 
combine or organize our aspirations, or range them under any 
sort of constitutional banner; each reform movement ends in 
revolution, each revolution ends in blood ; and after the storm 
the waters subside into the same sluggish calm, and there is 
just as little security of life and property, as little justice and 
freedom as before. It is to the honor of the present Shah that 
he has felt and recognized the situation. He has done what he 
could to guarantee security of life and property to his subjects, by 
inviting the signature ofall the Great Powers to a proclamation 
to that effect. This proclamation will have the force of law; 
but practically we know very well that you cannot change the 
corruption of ages by an edict, nor cause a whole nation to 
pass from freedom to slavery ina moment. In spite of your 
Sir Drummond Wolff, and the edict, and the Shah’s good will, 
and the approval of the Powers, corruption and injustice will 
continue—that we know; but we also know that such an edict 
could never have been forthcoming, under the guarantee of the 
Powers, had we been satisfied with things as they were. It isa 
sign of the times—there is a movement throughout Persia. 
The people know what they want. They don’t know how to 
get it; and that brings me to my Second enquiry. It is this: 
Why have Mahomedan people not been able, at least, to copy 
Europe, if they really want what Europe has got? Why have 
they not been to imitate your civilization, to like it, to 
approach it? For centuries Europeans have had relations 
with Turkey, with Mahomedan people, and I can assure them 
that the hostility, the opposition, is almost as strong as ever, 
How can that be explained? Why do not our people covet 
the marvels of your progress? I think I can answer that 
question. 

The Mahomedan people have but one single principle—that 
is their Religion. Islamism is not a religion like Christianity, 
which divides the temporal society and the spiritual, the civil 
life and the religious. It is a religion with one, all-pervading 
dogma, the UNITY OF GOD; a dogma which Europe, so it 
appears to us, has not been able to seize firmly. For the Mus- 
sulman there is nothing but God. The whole Creation is gov- 
erned by God. The Mussulman’s one object in life is to wor- 
ship God ; his one mission to fight those who seem to him to 
have abandoned the worship of the one God. 

Now this great dogma of the unity and simplicity of God, 
seems to them almost in direct contradiction with your doctrine 
of a Trinity, and with your dogma of the divinity of Jesus, and 
for that reason Mahomedans have a great repugnance to any- 
thing which comes from Europe. When you offer civilization 
to Mahomedan nations, they knowthat you come as Christians, 
and they believe that your object is simply to spread your 
religion. The ambitions and aspirations of the Mussulman 
people are, not to have railways and telegraphs or great 
empires, although not averse to these things in themselves. 
Their chief object is to serve God, to worship God, to fight 
against those who do not worship Him exclusively, and die, and 
go to Paradise. Mussulmans turn with repugnance from any 
proposed measure of reform, emanating from the enemies of 
their religion. 

But there is no evil in Mahomedan countries, not even 
excepting polygamy, which cannot be shown to be repugnant 
to the true spirit of Islamism. Let reforms be advocated on 
these grounds. Any ambassador who can convince our 
countrymen, or our government, that he has nothing to say 
against our established religion, will do more good even for 
your politics and your interests, than all your armies and 
navies and railways and banks have hitherto accomplished. 
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IS THERE A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION? 
JosiAH ROYCE. 
Educational Review, New York, February. 
Il.* 


HE teacher ought to be a man of ideals. The end of edu- 
cation is ethical. We desire to give the state a loyal 
subject, and society a worthy fellow-worker. To this end we 
labor with our pupil. Is it possible, then, to define in any 
scientific terms the moral ideal? Is it useful for the teacher to 
have studied ethics? Upon this side of pedagogy Dilthey lays 
small stress. The universal type of organization seems to be 
formulated by him in biological, rather than in ethical, terms. 
The child is to be made a harmonious, living organism. The 
ends of life in the abstract cannot be universally defined. 
There are some who would regard Dilthey’s skepticism in this 
matter with a mingling of dread and contempt. 

Nevertheless, I feel the great difficulty of giving much 
practical aid to teachers, especially in this country, and at the 
present time, by demanding of even the more learned class of 
them a universal attention to theoreticalethics, The call to 
become conscious of one’s moral ideals, both for the sake of 
one’s own salvation, and for the sake of teaching others, is a 
call that comes to men in very different degrees and forms. 
Our clergymen are our principal ethical advisers in this coun- 
try; and, on the whole, it is well that this should be the case. 

Yet 1 am impelled to insist that the pedagogy of the future 
will have, as one of its duties, the encouragement of a reason- 
able ethical reflection among our teachers. I care, indeed, little, 
whether or not this reflection is generally pursued under a 
constant theological supervision. I desire the study of ethics, 
without ceasing to be truly devout, to become also, as time 
goes on, more and more scientific in spirit and in content. Of 
the difficulties in the way of such a study in this country, in 
so far as they immediately concern the educator’s business, the 
present widespread controversy concerning secular and relig- 
ious instruction in the public schools gives a sufficient hint. 

Furthermore, the teacher, I say, should be a naturalist, and 
the department of natural history, which directly concerns 
him is psychology. Let the young teacher remember that it is 
not the “system” of a psychological science, not the exhaus- 
tive theory of the “ powers of the human mind” that he needs, 
but rather the psychological spirit: that is, the love and the 
skill that are required for the purposes of mental diagnosis. 
When I say that the teacher should be a naturalist, I mean 
that he should be in the habit of observing the mental life of 
children for its own sake, and of judging the relative value of 
its moods and tendencies. For such observation of the live 
child, the teacher’s study of published psychological researches 
ought primarily to be meant to prepare him. 

It is easy to illustrate how the attitude of the naturalist is 
worth training as a part of a teacher’s equipment. Lubbock, 
studying his bees and ants and wasps, to find just in what 
sense they had intelligence, learned no pedagogical principles. 
But his attitude was, at least, that of a relatively dispassionate 
diagnosis. In some fashion he learned to know the minds of 
his bees and ants, to look at their world as they must look at 
it. Well, a teacher in presence of a naughty child feels often 
as hopeless a sense of the remoteness and mystery of this demo- 
niac sullenness, obstinacy, cruelty, or disobedience, as ever an 
amateur naturalist may have felt as he looked at the marvellous 
doings of ants and bees. We naturally take refuge from such 
mysteries, by refusing to observe the mechanism of their symp- 
toms, and by confining ourselves to mere external judgment. 
We dislike the naughty child, and we tell him so. And uptoa 
certain point this unsympathetic dislike of ours is indeed a 
useful discipline to the child. If he is strong enough to save 


* Part I., appeared in Tue Literary Dicest for Feb. 7. 
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himself, as he often is, our hatred and punishment set him at 
work to do so. 

The child, however, may not be strong enough to get out of 
the lonely mental dungeon of his naughtiness. In any case we 
must help him out, if we can. He can’t diagnose himself. He 
knows not whence comes the demon that torments him, or 
what power locks him in this prison. We must find out. That 
he is naughty, we know, but what naughtiness is it? Is it, soto 
speak. cerebral naughtiness, or stomachic naughtiness? Are 
his bowels out of order, or is it his very strength of body that 
is here making his brain lustily wayward? If we become satis- 
fied that it is the brain cortex and not the alimentary canal 
which is primarily affected, then the teacher must become a 
psychologist, not in the systematic, but in the scrutinizing 
sense. What is going on in this mind? How does it feel to be 
naughty in just this way? Is it a case of the true “insistent 
impulse,” or is it a chaos of angrily contending suggestions that 
come to the child from without? Is it “irritable weakness” of 
temperament, or is it confusion of head by reason of the mani- 
foldness of the new impressions that are just now assailing the 
young brain? Or is it mere apathy, mental anesthesia? Such 
questions may look technical. We don’t ask them very often. 
When my own children are naughty, I am, alas! seldom in the 
mood to be psychological. But then, none the less, such ques- 
tions ought to be asked, and intelligently, too, by the dispas- 
sionately scrutinizing teacher. 

As for the cure of this difficulty, pedagogical formulas will 
seldom prove sufficient for the case. If you could really get 
at the mechanism of naughtiness, you would probably see that, 
as no two brains are alike, so no two children are ever naughty 
in precisely the same way. The diagnosis will, if acute and 
thorough, be pretty surely in part individual. But if you have 
understood the case, you will be nearer the cure, and that your 
insight and experience will suggest. 

To sum up all in one word: Teaching isan art. Therefore 
there is, indeed, no science of education. But what there is, 
is the world of science furnishing material for the teacher to 
study. If he seeks in that world for exact and universally 
valued directions, he will fail to get it, and deservedly fail, 
because science is not there to win anybody’s bread, nor yet to 
furnish short and easy roads to even the noblest callings. But 
if the teacher wants aid from the scientific spirit, there stands 
ready to his hand such assistance as, above all, psychology may 
offer, and such assistance as ethics may suggest to the man 
who is strong enough to grapple with deeper problems. 





JOURNALISM IN ITALY. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, Fanuary. 


JOURNAL, as M. Thiers once said, is conducted by the 
A subscribers to it, rather than by its editors. It is an 
unconscious manifestation of the life of the community among 
whom it circulates. A study of Italian journalism will afford 
an exemplification of this remark. 

Italians have not existed as a distinct nation for more than 
thirty years; it is only since 1860, therefore, that political 
journalism in Italy has largely increased; but poverty and 
ignorance still abound in that country to such an extent that 
its peasantry, as a body, have to struggle for a bare subsistence, 
and at least half its provincial population are unable to read. 
Italy, therefore, possesses fewer newspapers than any other 
great country of Europe, with theexception of Russia. In con- 
firmation of this statement, it seems sufficient to point to recent 
statistical reports, which show that out of the 40,000 journals 
in the world 24,000 are published in Europe, and that 5,500 of 
those 24,000 belong to Germany, 4,100 to France, and 4,000 to 
England, while Italy has no more than 1,400. 

In the next place, there has, since the accomplishment of 
Italian unity, been a complete cessation of literary activity in 
Italy. This stagnation is reflected in various ways in the 
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department of journalism. Gzornadista, or journalist, is the 
name given in Italy to both the director or editor of a news- 
paper, and the poor wretch who hawks it about the streets; 
and even when the gzorna/zsta is an editor, he is a poorly-paid 
functionary, with neither literary talent nor political knowledge, 
who in his search for a living has drifted from some other 
liberal profession into journalism and obscurity, from which, 
generally speaking, he never emerges. His journal, too, lacks 
influence and authority, and its leading article is by no means 
a model of brilliancy; it is an academic disquisition, couched 
in long sentences, in which the anonymous writer seeks to dis- 
play his graces of style, rather than to elucidate a question, or 
refute the arguments of an adversary. 

Again, Italy is a long, narrow peninsula, with cities at great 
distances from each other, and has no literary and artistic 
centre like Paris, that imposes its laws of taste on the whole 
country of which it is the capital. In consequence of these 
geographical and intellectual peculiarities, the journals of the 
principal cities of Italy, such as Florence, Milan, Naples, Rome 
and Turin, are decidedly marked with sectionalism, are hardly 
read outside of the cities to which they belong, and lead a pre- 
carious, if not an intermittent, existence for want of pecuniary 
support. 

Once more, Italy, while gravitating politically towards Vienna 
and Berlin, derives almost all its literature from France. It 
draws its journalistic topics, as well as its comments on them, 
from the same source. The Italian press not only publishes 
and discusses in minute detail every French political event, 
and every incident in the social life of France, but shamelessly 
plagiarizes from most of the Parisian newspapers. 

The foregoing observations apply to the Italian press gener- 
ally; but there are certain organs of public opinion in Italy 
whick need to be noticed specifically. The most important of 
these may be classified thus: 


A. In the Italian Language. 
I. Political and Social. 

a In Rome.—Xiforma, Capitan Fracassa, Popolo Ro- 
mano, Opinione, Tribuna, Diritto, Capitale, Don 
Quichotte, Messagero, Fanfulla. 

6 In Milan.—Secolo, Corrtere della Sera, Perseveranza. 

c In Florence.—Nazione. 

d In Naples.—Corriere di Napol?. 

II. Catholic. 

e In Rome.—Osservatore, Voce della Veritd. 

f In the Provinces.—Corrzere Nazionale, in Turin; C7t- 
tadino, in Genoa; Eco di Bergamo, Lega Lom- 
barda, in Milan. 

B. In the French Language. 
Moniteur de Rome, Italze. 


The Rzforma, the Capitan Fracassa, the Popolo Romano, 
and the Ofznzone constitute the official—or officious—press. 
The 2zforma belongs to M. Crispi and is the most prominent, 
if not the most widely circulated of the journals in his pay. 
Its special function is to advertise, or to comment on the 
speeches of its master; and the two objects of its detestation 
are France and the Pope. 

The Capitan Fracassa was purchased three years ago by 
M. Crispi, and is said to be the mouthpiece of his third wife, 
Donna Lina. Its specialties are an almost daily attack on 
France and the celebration in Pindaric style of the glory and 
the virtues of Germany. 

The Pofolo Romano is less officious than governmental. 
It owes its success to its style, which is terse and free from 
Italian redundancy. 

The Ofznzone is a ministerial journal of the solemn, dogmatic 
type. Its editor, M. Toracca, a guondam priest, is one of the 
imitators of the Transformist movement, the object of which 
is to found a new parliamentary coalition on the ruins of the 
old historic parties. This journal reflects the ideas of moderate 
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Italian politicians, that is of the Germanophile, Gallophobic 
party, which seeks to reconcile the Vatican and the Quirinal 
The Ofinione, being one of the oldest newspapers in Italy, it 
is called by itssister journals the Nonna, or grandmother. Its 
editor’s policy of Transformism has been happily nicknamed 
‘‘confusionism.” 

The Zrzbuna, the Déritto, the Capitale, and the Don 
Quichotte are the organs of the opposition. The 7rzéuna is one 
of the best conducted and most widely circulated journals in 
Rome, and the only one that possesses a daily telegraph service 
in the great capitals of Europe. It is also one of the journals 
which reproduce almost daily, in the form of a leading article, 
the political bulletin of the Paris Temps. 

The Deritto is a sworn enemy to priests and “ superstition,” 
advocates alliance with France, and wages war to the bitter 
end against M. Crispi’s Germanophile policy. 

The Cafztale is radical republican, and grossly and violently 
Anti-clerical. 

The Don Quichotte is a mildly radical, humorous paper, 
which devotes itself, with great success, to bantering M. Crispi. 
Its editor has, on the other hand, been unsuccessful in attempt- 
ing to transplant the pun to Italy. 

The Messaggzero, though coarsely indelicate and impious, is 
the most extensively read paper in Rome. 

Here it may be observed that it is, in dealing with religious 
questions, that the Italian—especially the Liberal (Opposition) 
—Press most clearly manifests its literary and moral inferiority. 
The Liberal Press ignores the Vatican, and appears to be not 
affectedly but sincerely unaware, that if Rome is still a promi- 
nent figure in the world, it owes its prominence to the fact that 
it is the residence of the Pope. In explanation of this phenom- 
enon it may be observed that the editorial staff of almost all 
the great Roman journals is at least partially composed of 
Jews, and that anti-Christian thought thus dominates public 
opinion in Rome, the very centre of Catholicism. 

The Fanful/a is named after one of the principal characters 
in a famous Italian novel. It is a journal that has for a long 
time been supposed to receive its inspiration from the 
Quirinal. 

Outside of Rome, the most important centre of Italian 
journalism is Milan. From this city is issued the Seco/o, 
the organ of the Milanese democracy, a stanch adher- 
ent of France, and the most extensively circulated journal 
in all Italy. 

The Moderate Liberals of Milan are represented by the 
Corriere della Sera and the Perseveranza, which are two of the 
best conducted of the Italian journals of the day. Of the 
Perseveranza, it may be added, that it is the only journal in 
Italy which is fit to compete with the great organs of public 
opinion in other countries. 

The Nazzone is a part of the Moderate Liberal press, which 
now exercises only a limited political influence, because the 
tendency of popular opinion is towards Radicalism. 

The Corrzere di Nafol7 is the principal journal of southern 
Italy. Its chief occupation is war against France; but it also 
publishes ecclesiastical gossip entitled “ Chronicles of the Vat- 
ican.” 

The Catholics of Italy are in a state of political and social 
depression because, in their persistent faithfulness to a decayed 
régime, they abstain from voting at elections. The Catholic 
Press, too, is poor and feeble. Of its two principal representa- 
tives in Rome, the Osservatore is the property of the Vatican, 
and expresses Catholic ideas of the day, while the Voce della 
Verita, which belongs to an Italian prince, reflects the Cathol- 
icism ot the past. Both these papers labor under a disadvan- 
tage, because, being published at Rome, they are suspected of 
being inspired by the Vatican. 

Of the Corriere Nazionale, the Cittadino, the Eco di Bergamo, 
and the Leva Loméarda it seems sufficient to say, that unlike the 
generality of Catholic journals in the provinces of Italy, they 
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are not gvornalett?, or petty newspapers which are read in 
religious circles only. 

As French is a universal language, but Italian though easy is 
little known, a French newspaper is in Italy an indispensable 
instrument of publicity. Of the two French papers in Rome, 
the Monzteur represents the principles of the Vatican, while the 
/talie defends the ideas of the Quirinal. Since the advent of 
M. Crispi to power, however, the //a/ze has assumed a tone of 
decided hostility to France. It may, now, therefore, be described 
as a newspaper, French in language and anti-French in 
politics—a contradiction that shocks commor.-sense. 

At the close or this review, it may not be out of place to 
revert to the maxim, that the journalism of a nation is an out- 
come of the national life, and to observe, that, speaking 
generally, the journalism of Italy is wanting in vigor and 
independence, because the political life of the country is 
corrupt. 





OLD AGE AND POETS. 


PROFESSOR HENRY S. PANCOAST. 


Poet-Lore, Philadelphia, February. 


RYDEN once spoke of youth as “an age when the soul is 
most pliant, and the passion of love makes almost every 
man a rhymer if not a poet.” 

If the gods ever vouchsafe to make us poetical, it is when 
the fresh delight of childhood is first touched by the deeper 
thoughts of youth. However short-lived and illusive, there 
comes a time just when we are entering upon the fulness of 
our powers, when we are captured by a transport which trans- 
forms us. Strangely receptive to the new impressions which 
crowd upon us with exhilarating rapidity and vividness, we are 
shaken and stimulated by a turbulence of feelings and hopes; 
we are elated by the consciousness of suddenly developing and 
seemingly unlimited powers. 

The “ pliant soul” soon becomes stiffened and case-hardened 
enough to present an impenetrable front to experience; the 
soldier has clean forgot all his woeful ballads made to his mis- 
tress’s eye-brows, the justice, for all his wise saws, is incapable 
of understandingthem. Pendennis tears up his verses to the 
Fotheringay and betakes himself to reviewing with the aid of 
the encyclopedia. “Ay, doubtless 1-am old and think grey 
thoughts, for I am grey,” says the venerable speaker in Tenny- 
son’s second “ Locksley Hall.” But if the grey thoughts come 
to us in these latter days,—none too favorable to enthusiasms, 
—even faster than the grey hairs, we must remember that most 
of us have been but rhymers and not poets. In that fairer 
world where we have once been denizens, the poet is a citizen 
and a freeholder by an indefeasible title. It is his distinction 
to possess a nature so finely organized, that it never ceases to 
vibrate at every touch of pain or pleasure. 

The poetry of age is not that of retrospection alone; it takes 
on, likewise, the sober coloring that comes from the tinge of 
thought. I do not know where we shall find a nobler or more 
genuine expression of the sacred inner thoughts of age, than in 
that famous poem by the courtly, and often trifling, Waller: 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 

Conceal that emptiness that age descries., 

The soul's dark cottage battered and decayed 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made, 
Stronger by weakness wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home,— 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 

And stand upon the threshold of the new. 

The last two lines contain the conclusion of the whole 
matter. This is the picture of the poet in age; his foot trem- 
bling upon the threshold of a new world ; his look now forward, 
now cast lingeringly backward at a receding life, which he sees 
with something of the clear, impersonal insight of the dying. 
If there 1s a fugitive and, perhaps, incomparable rapture in the 
first poetic outburst of youth, when the new wine of life 
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overbrims the cup, there is in this poetry of age a pathetic 
and peculiar charm, which well repays our curious study. 

“ (Edipus at Colonus,” the tragedy of Sophocles’ old age, is 
sombre with the shadows of death. Death comes to the aged 
(Edipus, worn out with many sorrows, as “ the helper.” 

If one were to set about bringing together the characteristic 
and noteworthy poems of age, he would find a mine of treasure 
in the sonnets of Michael Angelo. The love of such an old 
age, as that of Angelo, for such a woman as Vittoria Colonna 
has a dignity and a pathos which find no parallel in the Arca- 
dian romances of youth. 

Two as striking instances of the poetry of age, as are to be 
found in all the centuries of English literature, are given in 
Browning’s “ Asolando” and Tennyson’s “ Demeter.” I do 
not know when two poets of such genius have thus, as with 
one voice, addressed the world from the vantage ground of old 
age. 

The poetry of Browning shows far fewer traces than that of 
Tennyson, of the peculiar marks of age. It is as though the 
amazing vitality of the man, his active and diversified interest 
in life, kept at bay the impersonal tone ‘towards men and the 
world well-nigh until the last. Yet in “ Asolando,” in the midst 
of its healthy vigor and unabated energy a new, strange note 
is unmistakably present. Any one who looks for it, can find, 
here and there, through the pages of “ Asolando,” the more or 
less emphatic traces of this unwonted mood, patches of autum- 
nal coloring while the woods are still green, until, in the epi- 
logue—as notable, if not as inexplicable, as Shelley’s seeming 
prophecy of his coming death in the latter part of “ Adonais,” 
—we find a last message to life and the world. 

Tennyson’s latest book possesses an even greater interest for 
us from our present point of view. In “ Demeter” we find the 
signal culmination of certain tendencies, which have been for 
some time more or less observable in Tennyson’s later works, 
and over it, more than over any other of his books, lies the 
pathetic glory of a waning, but beautiful light. The book is 
so unmistakably the book of age—not of age’s weakness—but 
of that breadth, that resignation, and that pitying tenderness 
which age brings to the finer natures only, that there is hardly 
need for the poet to tell us— 


The centuries strong lights have met 
To drag me down to seventy-nine. 





OUR WITTIEST JUDGE. ‘ 
+ THE LATE SIR W. MAULE. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Belgravia, London, February. 


HE highest and most appreciated, because the rarest, form 

of wit is the zronical, which has the subtlest flavor; with 

an air of simplicity, or apparent agreement; with a disguised, 
sarcastic tone. We have, unhappily, but few of these originals: 
Swift, Sterne, and above all, Elia. In that form we have per- 
fect ease, without the air of exertion—an indifference perhaps. 
Maule, the eminent judicial humorist—not “ joker ”—had 
this ironical gift; and the wit-amateur ever takes special 
delight in Maule’s delicious jests, which are, unhappily, but too 
few. It is scarcely so well known as it ought to be, that this 
eminent man, instead of being habitually a bitter, or 
“cantankerous ” person, possessed the most amiable and even 
affectionate of dispositions. His sister has written a simple, 
unpretending account of his youth and college course, which 
shows that his whole thoughts were bound up with his family. 
His parents followed his course with equal pride and affection, 
and his letters to them are really engaging for the simplicity 
and almost touching interest exhibited. Born in 1788 at 
Edmonton, he was sent to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself in mathematical studies to an eminent degree, and 
graduated in 1810, when he came out Senior Wrangler. His 
accomplishments were extraordinary. He was familiar with 
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French, Italian, Spanish and other languages, and could write 
graceful sonnets in those tongues. Lord Brougham used to 
declare that Maule was the only man in London whom he was 
afraid of in conversation. 

The most memorable and often quoted of his utterances is 
the famous one delivered at the Warwick Assizes, on the trial 
ofa prisoner for bigamy. The first wife had taken to drinking, 
pawned all his property, and finally gone off with her para- 
mour. After the lapse of many years the prisoner had married, 
and was now indicted, at the instigation, it was said, of the 
first wife’s seducer. This hard case moved the judge to express 
himself in the matchless piece of irony, which has executed 
such admiration. 


“ Prisoner, you have been convicted upon clear evidence ; 
you have intermarried with another woman, your wife being 
still alive. You have committed the crime of bigamy. You 
tell me, and, indeed, the evidence has shown, that your first 
wife left her home, and her young children, to live in adultery 
with another man. You say this prosecution is an instrument 
of extortion on the part of the adulterer. Be it so. I am 
bound to tell you that these are circumstances which the law 
does not, in your case, take notice of. You had no right to 
take the law into your own hands. Every Englishman is bound 
to know that when a wrong is done, the law, or perhaps I 
should say, the Constitution, affords a remedy. Now /isten to 
me,and Iwill tell you what you ought to have done. \Imme- 
diately you heard of your wife’s adultery, you should have gone 
to an attorney and directed him to bring an action against the 
seducer of your wife. You should have prepared your evi- 
ence, instructed counsel and proved the case in Court and, 
recollect, z¢ was imperative that you should recover, I do not say 
actually obtain, substantial damages. Having proceeded thus 
far, you should have employed a Proctor and instituted a suit 
in the Ecclesiastical Court for a divorce a mensaet thoro. Your 
case ts a very clear one, and I doubt not you would have obtained 
your divorce. After this step your course was quite plain. 
You had only to obtain a private Act of Parliament to dissolve 
your marriage. This you would get as a matter of course, upon 
payment of the proper fees and part of the facts. You might 
then have lawfully married again. I perceive, Prisoner, that 
you scarcely appear to understand what I am saying to you; 
but let me assure you, that these steps are constantly taken by 
persons who are desirous to dissolve an unhappy marriage ; it 
is true, for the one man has said it, ‘a hated woman when she 
is married is a thing whichthe earth cannot bear,’ and a ‘ bad 
wife is to her husband as rottenness to his bones.’ You, how- 
ever, must bear this great evil or must adopt the remedy pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of your country. I see you would 
tell me that these proceedings would cost you £1,000, and that 
all your small stock in trade is not worth £100. Perhaps, it 
may beso. The law has nothing to say to that: if you had 
taken these proceedings, you would have been free from your 
present wife and the woman whom you have recently married 
would have been a respectable matron. As you have not done 
so, you stand there a convicted culprit, and it is my duty to 
pass sentence upon you. You will be imprisoned for one day.” 


It has been often repeated that this most original appeal 
helped more than anything else to bring about a reform in the 
marriage laws. But the calm, unaffected style of the speaker 
was half the battle. 

Few incidents have been more quoted than his sarcasm on 
the women, who remained to listen to an unsavory case. When 
warning had been given, and some retired precipitately, a few 
strong-minded ones, as they were called, kept their places. 
“You may now go on,” said the Judge, “all the /adzes have 
withdrawn.” 

A smart barmaid was giving testimony before him against an 
ill-looking ruffian, charged with what is called “ringing the 
changes.” They got into a sort of wrangle, or recrimination, 
but the prisoner, an impudent fellow, could make nothing of 
her, and at last said, “ Well, you may go away, the jury won't 
believe you.” “I shan’t go for your letting me,” was the 
answer. The Judge, who had been taking his notes, looked 
up and said, “ My good girl, you have given your evidence very 
well, and can go; and remember that you have this advantage 
over the prisoner, that you can go away, and he can’t.” The 
man was found guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude, when 
he said ina low voice, “‘ You'll be in hell before the time is over.” 
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Maule did not hear and asked the clerk what he had said. 
“He said,” replied the elerk with much solemnity, “that your 
Lordship will be in hell before his time is over.” “ We shall 
see,” said the Judge, ‘‘call the next case.” 

Another hardened ruffian, when about to be sentenced, broke 
out with “May God strike me dead if I did it!” on which 
followed a long, solemn pause, everybody wondering and 
expecting some expression of severity or punishment. At last 
Maule broke the silence with “ As the Almighty has not seen 
fit to interpose,” and proceeded to sentence. 
ing profane in this; it was really a rebuke. Another story is 
this: A man tried for stealing a watch was asked had he 
any witnesses. He replied that he had “none but his Maker, 
who knew his innocence.” The Judge, after waiting a few 
moments, addressed the Jury: “Gentlemen, the prisoner is 
charged with stealing a watch. He calls a witness who does 
not appear; on the other hand, two witnesses saw him take the 
watch.” 

A jury being about to retire to consider their verdict, the 
usual oath was administered to the tipstaff, that “they should 
be kept in some convenient place without meat, drink, or fire, 
candlelight excepted, till they had agreed on their verdict.” 
One of the jury having sent out for a glass of water, a grave 
representation of the fact was made to the Judge, who affected 
to treat the matter very seriously. He had the oath read, then 
called for ‘‘Lush’s Practice.” After some hesitation he gave 
judgment, saying ‘‘he was clear that water was not meat, 
neither was it drink, in the popular acceptance of the word,” 
so he decided that the jurymen might have it. 

As might be expected, the possessor of such gifts was 
regarded with a certain distrust, if not awe, by both Bench and 
Bar. His brethren, while esteeming him, not unnaturally felt 
some discomfort in his presence. It is astonishing to recall 
that Douglas Jerrold wrote of him: “ Thank God, the world is 
not made up of Justice Maules, nor are there many natures like 
his!” Carrying out his high standard of propriety, he retired 
from the bench in 1856, as soon as he found he could not do 
full justice to the duties of his high office. Two years later he 
died at his home in Hyde Park Gardens, aged only 69. 


There was noth- 
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LESSONS IN BACTERIOLOGY.—I. 
PAUL PAQUIN, M.D. 
Bacteriological World, Columbia, Mo., Fanuary. 


TT'O understand fairly the so-called “ germ-diseases,” it is 
essential to know, to some extent, the life-history of the 
microbes in general, and some of them in particular. 

The word bacteria, in reference to the so-called germs of 
disease, is rather restrictive, because it implies that among 
micro-organisms, the class known as bacteria is alone capable 
of causing disease. It is thought now that such is not exactly 
the case; there are pathogenic micro-organisms that belong 
seemingly to other classes of beings. The word microbe 
seems more suitable asa general term. 

However that may be, it is absolutely proved that many 
diseases are due to living forms of the bacteria group. In 
these maladies, the exceedingly minute, microscopic beings are 
parasites, and, generally speaking, some authors think that 
micro-parasitic organisms would better express their significa- 
tion than “disease germs,” though there are some very small 
parasites more highly organized than bacteria. 

Bacteria live almost everywhere—in the air, water, soil, on 
and in living bodies, etc., and still comparatively few of them 
are injurious; these are the microbes which happen to find 
congenial soil in living tissues and fluids. 

The microbic or bacterial diseases, then, are, after all, para- 
sitic affections. So far as their etiological classification is con- 
cerned, they might be included under the ordinary heading of 


. 
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parasitic maladies, though there is a vast difference as to the 
size and organization of the parasites, for all such agents have 
properties in common: that is, whether large or small, 
visible or invisible with the naked eye, they live at the expense 
of other organisms, and transform portions of the latter’s 
bodies for their own nourishment. 

The bacteria have been termed Schizomycetes, by Nageli; 
they are unicellular organisms, and their mode of digestion 
and life is such, that the transformations which they cause in 
the nourishing material harboring them, is wonderful and 
great, incomparably greater, indeed, than those produced by 
higher organisms. 

It becomes necessary, then, in order to understand microbic 
affections, to study the physiological conditions, and somewhat 
the biological chemistry of these infinitely little creatures. 

Pasteur, in his investigations in organic chemistry, discovered 
and proved the living nature of ferments. The fermentation 
of beer, wine, cider, etc., is now admittedly due to the rapid 
reproduction of minute organisms in the mediums in fermenta- 
tion. Pasteur reasoned from this, that possibly the minute 
foreign bodies found in certain diseases, were also some kinds 
of ferments, and that the changes or lesions found in the tis- 
sues, blood, etc., were alterations and transformations due to 
the growth and sustenance of these individuals at the expense 
of their hosts. This preconceived idea has been amply sup- 
ported by facts since proved. The onlystriking difference is, 
that germs living at the expense of live tissues, such as septic 
microbes ina wound, encounter the satural resistance of the 
organized living cells of the body they have invaded, while the 
ferment in dead matter encounters no resistance from an 
opposing life. 

The parasitic germs (or ferments, or microbes, or bacteria, or 
schizomycetes, if you please), cause disease, therefore, simply 
because they find in animal bodies (and even in plants) elements 
that they can transform and utilize for their own nourishment. 
They break up more or less /¢ving materza/l, and by that means 
manage to exist, while causing thereby very naturally more or 
less disturbance in the invaded organism. The invasion is 


‘resisted in a degree by, the cells constituting (and new cells 


generated in)the system attacked, and there ensues a fight for 
supremacy and existence. The cells of the body are our 
soldiers, and their defense of the fort against the armies of 
parasitic germs is admirable and sublime. 

A ferment is the decomposition of already organized matter 
into its pristine elements, which are drawn primarily from the air 
and water—directly by plants, and indirectly by animals. Sup- 
pose, then, that the atmosphere and the water did not receive by 
some means a new supply of these necessary elements for the 
formation of living organisms, what must be the inevitable 
result? Universal failure of life. The world must get back a 
supply of the elements used and necessary to form bodies, or 
life cannot be. The air once devoid of these limited organiza- 
ble elements necessary to form tissue in plants and animals, 
there can be no more growth or generation of living things. 
Now, what does return these organizable elements to the 
universe? Ferments! Germs! Microbes! 

These invisible mites are, indeed, the counterweights neces- 
sary to the existence of large plants and animals. They cause 
the putrefaction of dead bodies, and their transformation into 
gaseous, soluble matter, to be utilized by new plants and 
animals. All that lives must die, and after death the carcasses, 
the débris, are decomposed, fermented, andthe air and water 
are thereby replenished with the organizable elements neces- 
sary for the existence of species. So it is that from the dead 
rise the /‘vznmg, and that death is necessary to perpetuate the 
races, We readily understand then, that bacterial existence 
is of absolute necessity, though many microbes happen to cause 
much injury and disease, because they find material fit for their 
nourishment in other living beings, such as larger plants and 
animals. 
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THE UNDYING GERM-PLASM AND THE IMMORTAL 
SOUL. 
Dr. R. VON LENDENFELD. 
Mind, London, Fanuary. 
Weismann is due the credit of transforming those vague 
ideas on the immortality of the germ-plasma, which have 
been for sometime in the minds of many scientific men, myself 
amongst the number, into a clear and sharply defined theory, 
against the accuracy of which no doubt can be raised, either 
from the theoretical, or from the empirical point of view. 
This theory, defined as it is by Weismann, has but recently 
come before us, and some time must elapse before all the con- 
sequences, which it entails, will be evident. There is one 
direction, however, which I have for some time followed, and, 
indeed, began to think out long before Weismann’s remarkable 
work showed the importance of this matter. I mean the 
origin of the conception of the immortal soul. 

Let me remind my readers what is the theory of the immor- 
tality of the germ-plasm. 

All unicellular beings, such as the Protozoa and the Algz, 
Fungi, etc., reproduce themselves by means of simple fission. 
The mother-organism may split into similar halves, as the 
Ameeba does, or, as is more common in the lower unicellular 
plants, it may divide into a great number of small spores. In 
these processes it often happens that the whole body of the 
mother, the entire cell, may revolve itself into two or more 
children ; at times, however, a small portion of the mother-cell 
remains unused. This remnant, in the spore-forming unicellular 
plants, represented by the cell-wall, is then naturally dead. 

From this it follows that these unicellular beings are immor- 
tal. The mother-cell divides, the daughter-cells resulting from 
the first division, repeat the process, the third generation does 
the same, and soon. At each division the mother-cell renews 
its youth and multiplies, without ever dying. 

External circumstances can, of course, at any moment bring 
about the death of these unicellular organisms, and in reality 
almost every series of beings which originate from one another 
in this way, is interrupted by death. Some, however, persist. 
From the first appearance of living organisms on our planet 
till to-day, several such series—at the very least certainly one— 
have subsisted. 

Death is always said to be inherent in the nature of proto- 
plasm. This is not so. The plasm, as such, is immortal. 

Conjugation does not affect the theory of Immortality. The 
double individal, produced from the fusion of two individuals, 
which divides and lives on its descendants, contains the sub- 
stance of both. The conjugating cells have in no way died 
during the process of conjugation ; they have only united. 

At the present time, amongst the religions of all civilized 
people, the undying soul plays an extraordinarily important 
point. 

I start from the position that no doctrine can receive a gen- 
eral acceptation amongst men which does not depend on a 
truth of nature. The various religions agree on one point, 
and this is the doctrine of the immortal soul. Such a point of 
universal agreement, I am convinced, cannot have been 
‘entirely derived fromthe air. It must have some foundation in 
fact; and the question arises: What was this foundation? 
Dreams and phantasms, as Spencer believes? No, there must 
have been something real and genuine, and the path we have 
entered upon to find traces of the true foundation of the con- 
ception of the soul cannot be distrusted. 

If we compare the conception of the soul, as held by various 
related religions, stripping off from that conception all the 
attributes which are not common to all, we may put down the 
following characteristics as invariably ascribed to the soul: 

(1). The soul is living. 

(2). It survives the body, and can continue to exist with- 
out it. 
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(3). During life it is contained in the body, but leaves it 
after death. 

(4). The soul participates in the conduct of the body; after 
the death of the latter, casualty (retribution) can still affect the 
soul. 

The characteristics (1) to (3) hold also for the series of repro- 
ductive cells continually developing within the body; and 
these attributes of the germ-cells may well be the true, but 
unrecognized, cause of the origin of those conceptions of the 
soul’s character. 


The like holds true for (4), although the connection is not so 
obvious. 

The founders of religions have made use of the survival 
of the soul after death to endeavor to lead mankind to live 
righteously, by threats of punishments or promises of rewards, 
which will affect the soul after the death of the body. The 
only conclusion we can draw from this is, that good conduct 
is advantageous for the soul after the death of the body, and 
that bad conduct is detrimental. 

What, then, is good conduct or bad? 

Per se, there is no good or bad conduct. It is said, however, 
that good conduct awakens in one’s conscience a feeling of 
pleasure, bad conduct a feeling of pain. What sort of con- 
duct produces in our conscience pleasure, and what sort of 
conduct induces pain? If we investigate a great number of 
special cases, we shall recognize that conduct which proves 
advantageous tc the individual, to the family, and to the State, 
and finally to mankind, produces a good conscience, and that 
conduct which is injurious to the same series gives rise to a bad 
conscience. 

The conscience is one of the mental faculties acquired by 
selection and rendered possible by the construction and devel- 
opment of the commonwealth of the State. Conscience urges 
us to live rightly—that is, to do those things which will help 
ourselves and our family, whereby our fellow-creatures, accord- 
ing to their degree of relationship, may be benefited. These 
are good deeds, and they will merit from the teachers of religion 
much good for the soul. We find, therefore, that the only pos- 
sible definition of a good deed is one which will benefit the 
series of germ-cells arising from one individual, and further 
which will be of use to others with their own series of germ- 
cells, and that in proportion to the degree of connection (rela- 
tionship). 

It is clear that in this point also, the ordinary conception of 
the future fate of the soul agrees fundamentally with the result 
of observation on the prosperity of the series of germ-cells. 

As all the forces of Nature, known to the ignorant barbarian 
only by their visible workings, call forth in him certain vague, 
and, therefore, religious ideas, which are but a reflection of those 
forces in an anthropomorphically distorted form, so the appar- 
ently enigmatical conception of the eternal soul is founded 
on the actual immortality and continuity of the germ-plasmas. 





THE CRITERION OF TRUTH. 
A DISSERTATION ON THE METHOD OF VERIFICATION. 
Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
Monist, Chicago, February. 


ODERN science rests upon the recognition of the truth 
that all knowledge is a statement of facts. The formu- 
lation of natural laws is nothing but a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of certain kinds of natural processes. Natural laws are 
generalizations of facts. Similarly, any philosophical theory is, 
or, from the modern standpoint, ought to be, simply a syste- 
matized representation of facts. Facts are the bottom rock to 
which everywhere we have to go down. 

For the knowledge absolutely needed for acquiring an ade- 
quate conception of the world in which we live, we have, to a 
great extent, to rely on the statements of others. Sometimes 
we can, but sometimes we cannot, verify what we have been 
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told. Historical data are statements not of general truths, but 
of simple facts, which, if they are accepted at all, have to be 
taken on authority. So, too, in every department of research, 
we are compelled to accept innumerable statements of facts as 
they have been observed by others, and with reference to all 
facts accepted on authority, it is desirable to have a criterion 
of truth. We must have a means, a sieve, as it were, by which 
the wheat could easily be winnowed from the chaff. In this 
way our attention can be confined to statements of things that 
are possible, those that need not, but may be, true. 

The question arises then, what is the criterion of the possi- 
ble? We reject statements sometimes as frima facze untrue, 
which another person may believe implicitly,and which a third 
person may explain as the subjective phenomena of a diseased 
mind. The criterion of truth is different with different per- 
sons, as their conception of the world differs. 

The problem consequently is, whether this criterion of truth 
(z.e., the criterion of what is possible) is necessarily wholly 
subjective, or whether we can arrive at an objective criterion. 
This question is intimately connected with another problem, 
viz.: Is every world conception necessarily subjective? or is it 
possible to arrive at an objective worldconception? It appears 
to me that we can; and the ideal of philosophy to-day is just 
such an objective representation of facts. 

The difficulty that presents itself lies mainly in the confusion 
between facts and our interpretation of facts. If A declares 
that he saw a ghost, he does not relate a fact, but his interpre- 
tation of a fact. 

The notion is very common among idealists, that we can 
never go beyond our subjective states of consciousness. This 
would be tantamount to saying, that there is no difference 
between dreams and real life, except that a dream is cut off by 
awaking,while life is comparatively much longer, and ceases with 
death, which’ may also be an awakening from adream. In that 
case hallucinations would be of the same value as sensations. 
Both would be an interpretation of facts, for which we do not 
have an objective criterion of truth. 

Take a simple instance. We seeatree. The perception of 
a tree is an interpretation of a set of facts. Interpretations of 
facts, whether correct or not, are, of course, also facts. But the 
perception of a fact represents other facts. The question is no 
longer whether there is a perception of a tree taking place in a 
brain, but whether this perception is true, 7 ¢., whether it 
agrees with the facts represented. Every perception is a fact 
representing other facts, and the question of truth or untruth 
has reference to the argreement between representations and 
facts represented. 

What does the “ perception of a tree” mean? It means that 
if the person perceiving it move in a certain direction, and over 
a certain distance, he will have certain sensations, which, upon 
the whole, can be correctly anticipated. If,and in so far as these 
anticipations, when realized, tally with the perception, the 
perception is said to be true. Moreover, we can predict similar 
results with regard to beings of a similar constitution. 

We can, and for certain purposes we must, entirely eliminate 
the subjective and sensory part of our sensations, in order to 
represent in our minds, not how two objects affect our senses 
of sight or touch, but how two or more objects affect each 
other. Thus we arrive at an objective statement of facts, how, 
e.g., the falling apple affects the soil, and the soil the apple, 
while the relation of both to our senses is to be eliminated. 
This objective statement of facts is the ideal of all natural 
sciences. ; 

If the world were a chance, and not a world of law, there 
would be no criterion of truth. Our world, however, is a world 
of law, and not of chance; thus all facts, although individually 
different, agree generically among themselves. However much 
they differ specifically, they represent the action of the same 
law; and this same oneness of nature is the basis of all 
monism. 
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What, then, is the criterion of truth for a single fact, be it a 
sensation, a perception or an Observation? It isthis, that ifthe 
observation be repeated under the same circumstances it will, 
to the extent that the circumstance are the same, be again the 
same. The observer will always make the same observation. 
The criterion of truth is the perfect agreement of all facts, of 
all interpretations and explanations of facts among themselves. 
If two facts (such as we conceive them) do not agree with each 
other, we must revise them; and it may be stated as a matter 
of experience, that our mind will find no peace until a monis- 
tic conception is reached. A monistic conception is the perfect 
agreement of all facts in a methodical system, so that the same 
law is recognized to prevail in all instances, and the most dif- 
ferent events are conceived as acting under different conditions, 
yet in accord with the same law. All the theories in the world, 
scientific and economical, our dearest ideals not excepted, and 
all the most ingenious hypothesis, have no value, unless they 
have been derived from, and agree with, the laws that live inthe 
facts of our experience, 
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MESSIANIC PROPHECY.* 
J. M. HiIRSCHFELDER. 


Canadian Methodist Quarterly, Toronto, Fanuary. 
HEN I retired from the University, I had fully deter- 
mined not to enter again the arena of Biblical con- 
troversy, and it is only at the earnest request of some esteemed 
Methodist ministers to give my views of the Messianic pas- 
sages controverted in Prof. Workman’s lecture, that I now 
take up my pen contrary to my resolve. 

We may remark at the outset, that if Prof. Workman’s con- 
clusions are correct, then not only have a vast number of 
eminent critics and commentators erroneously interpreted the 
Messianic prophecies, but Christ Himself and His Apostles 
have misapplied them. 

Prof. Workman says, ‘‘ the derivation of the Hebrew word for 
prophecy is disputed.” We are at a loss to see why. The 
derivation of a Hebrew zoun only becomes doubtful when the 
verb from which it could be derived does not now exist in 
Hebrew, and when the derivation cannot be traced in the cog- 
nate languages, the Chaldaic, Syriac, or Arabic. Such is not 
the case in this instance. The verb (nabha) /o prophesy, not 
only occurs very frequently throughout the Old Testament, 
but is in common use in all the cognate languages. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that the Hebrew term (n’bhuah) 
prophecy, is derived from the verb (nabha) fo prophesy. But 
Prof. Workman says the primary meaning of the word proph- 
ecy in the original is very different from the sense in which 
we employ the English word; that, “literally, according to 
Gesenius, the word to prophesy signifies to bubble up, to gush 
out, to flow forth.” We unhesitatingly assert that not ina single 
instance isthe verb in question used either in Hebrew or in its 
cognate languages in any of these senses. That it is a mere 
conjecture of Gesenius is plainly shown from his own lexicon. 
In treating the verb nadha, he gives its meaning, “/o speak 
under a divine influence, as a prophet; fo prophesy.” He fur- 
ther says: ‘‘The Hebrews use the passive forms Niphal and 
Hithpael in this verb, because they regarded the prophets as 
moved and affected by a higher influence rather than their 
own powers.” He refers to upwards of fifty passages in the 
Old Testament where the verb occurs in the sense fo frophesy, 
or in its accessory meaning, “to chant, to sing, while under a 
divine influence;” but he does not refer toa single passage 
where the verb is used in the sense “to bubble up,” or “to 
gush out.” 





*A review of Prof. George C. Workman’s lecture on Messianic Prophecy. See 
Lirerary Dicest, Vol, II., No. 5 (Nov. 29, 1890), and /é. No. 6 (Dec. 6, 1890), fora 
very comprehensive digest of this lecture, 
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Professor Workman lays stress on the use of the word 
“prophet” in Exodus vii. 1: “ And Aaron, thy brother, shall be 
thy prophet,” as illustrating “its ancient, if not its primitive, 
figurative usage (spokesman, as the context indicates).” The 
use of the word in the passage is readily explained, if taken in 
connection with what is said in the preceding clause of the 
verse. As God reveals His will to man through the mouth 
of a prophet, so Moses was to use Aaron to declare his will 
to Pharaoh. The primary meaning of the word “ prophecy,” 
in the original, does not differ from the sense in which we 
commonly employ the English word. The view of Bishop 
Butler, that Scriptural prophcy is “ nothing but the history of 
events before they come to pass,” is undoubtedly correct. The 
simplest possible definition of prophecy is, the foretelling of 
future events. Why does not Professor Workman give one or 
two illustrations, showing the difference between “ prediction ” 
and “ prophecy,” upon which he lays so much stress? 

Again, the Professor’s language conveys the idea that not 
all prophecies were necessarily direct revelations from God to 
the Prophets, but could have been “suggested” to them “by 
the existing circumstances” or by “the signs of the times.” 
Here, again, one prediction, in illustration that such a thing 
was possible, would have been interesting. The nature of all 
the predictions in the Old Testament is such as to preclude the 
idea of such “suggestions;” since mere human sagacity could 
not predict one event any more than it can predict a hundred. 

Professor Workman makes the extraordinary statement 
that the doctrine respecting Jehovah’s annointed (Messianic 
prophecy) “must be confined exclusively to Old Testament 
teaching, irrespective of New Testament application ;” and that, 
‘*The doctrine expresses neither a definite knowl- 
edge nor a definite faith, but a cherished expectation or a 
cherished hope.” 

The Old Testament contains a chain of Messianic prophe- 
cies, most distinctly setting forth the birth, attributes and 
death of the Messiah. These cannot possibly be forced to 
apply to any king or kings of Israel. Hence they could 
not have been fulfilled at the time of the closing of 
the Old Testament canon; and it has never been inti- 
mated that they were fulfilled between that time and the New 
Testament era. Therefore, the only question remaining is 
whether they are yet unfulfilled, or whether they had their com- 
plete accomplishment in Christ, as taught throughout the New 
Testament, which constitutes the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity. Will the Professor tell us how we are to reach a 
satisfactory solution of this all-important question to the 
Christian faith, if we are to be shut out from the only source 
which furnishes the necessary information—the New Testa- 
ment? 

Professor Workman maintains that “the idea of a Messianic 
King” originated as late as the reign of David. What about 
this prophetic declaration of Jacob ?>— . 

“* The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him shall be (lit.) the obedience of the nations.” 

We have one statement from the learned Professor which 
for profoundness surpasses anything that ever any one of the 
seven wise men has uttered : 


Thus prophecy and supposed fulfilment for the present must be kept entirely 
distinct. For, as Riehm observes, ‘‘ What we do not learn until the period of 
fulfilment cannot be in the prophecy itself.’’ 

That is to say, for instance, there cannot be any reference to 
a suffering Messiah in Isaiah liii, because the import of the 
prophecy was not fully comprehended until it had been ful- 
filled! 

But the most important statement in Prof. Workman’s lec- 
ture is that “there is no passage in the Old Testament that 
refers directly and predictively to Jesus Christ.” The passage 
noticed by him is Gen. iii: 15: “I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
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Prof. Workman correctly states “that the seed of the woman 
refers to the human race, and the seed of the serpent refers to 
the reptile race,” but when he adds, “as the passage is not 
strictly prophecy, so it is not strictly Messianic,” he goes further 
than any orthodox writer has gone, and beyond what any adverse 
critic can consistently reconcile with the context. It is admitted 
by the Jewish writers, and distinctly taught in the New Testa- 
ment, that Satan was the actual tempter. In John viii: 44, Christ 
calls the Devil “a manslayer from the beginning,” referring, no 
doubt, to his tempting Eve, by which death came into the 
world. It follows that Satan must participate with the serpent 
in the curse. Justice demands that the actual tempter should 
not go free. The language of the verse conveys a symbolical 
prediction of the continued enmity that was to exist between 
Satan and man, and the final overthrow of Satan’s power when 
the Messiah shall come, who is spoken of under the appella- 
tion of Shiloh (z. e. pacificator), Gen. xlix: 10, and Sar Shalom 
(prince of peace), Isa. ix: 5; who will, by crushing Satan’s head, 
restore the original paradisaical peace and happiness. This 
view is sustained by a long list of commentators and critics, 
including the world-renowned Hengstenburg; Prof. Kurz, of 
the University of Dorpat; Prof. George Bush, late of New 
York City University ; and Samuel Turner, D.D., late Professor 
of Biblical Literature and the Interpretation of Scripture in 
the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and of the Hebrew Language and Literature, in Columbia 
College, New York. 

Of the third Messianic prophecy, Gen. xii: 2, 3— 

‘* And I will make thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name 

great; and thou shalt bea blessing. And I will bless them that bless thee, and 
curse him that curseth thee: and in thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed,” 
Prof. Workman remarks that “it suggests the idea of Messi- 
anic prophecy in the wider, rather than in the narrower sense 
of the term; that is, it suggests the hope of a prosperous era, 
not the expectation of a personal Messiah.” 

How is it possible for the passage to ‘‘suggest the idea of 
Messianic prophecy” without “the expectation of a personal 
Messiah?” The very term “ Messianic prophecy” implies a 
future “fersonal Messiah.” Paul, in his Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (iii : 8, 9, 14, 16, 29) unmistakably applies this promise to 
a “personal Messiah.” He distinctly refers it to Christ. In 
like manner it was applied by Peter, Acts iii: 25, 26. That 
particular emphasis is bestowed upon this promise to Abraham 
is shown by its being four times repeated, as chapter xviii : 18; 
xxii: 18; xxvi: 4; xxviii: 14. 

Unforeseen circumstances have prevented us from completing 
the review in this number. 





PRIMITIVE THEISM. 
JessE W. Brooks, PuH.D., D.D. 
Christian Thought, New York, February. 


FATAL mistake, of the most advanced evolutionists, is 

that they assume too much and prove too little. The 
working hypothesis, which is perfectly legitimate as an hypothe- 
sis, comes to be enunciated as a dogma with as much positive- 
ness as a proposition in Euclid, after the mathematical demon- 
stration is completed. 

It is the purpose of this essay to call attention to a single 
phase of the development of our race, which is generally per- 
verted or misunderstood by evolution, but which is coming to 
be more and more clearly seen in all our studies of the history 
and literature of the various branches of the human family. 
The study of comparative Religion is asserting, with constantly 
added emphasis, that the na¢ura/ religious development of the 
race has been not upward but downward. Historical students, 
too, are coming to a general agreement in the fact that man 
was originally a monotheist. 

Certainly, if he were not, it must be conceded that his 
religious ideas were monotheistic before they were polytheistic 
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or pantheistic; it is clear also that the matural evolution has 
been from monotheism to polytheism, not vce versa. 

Primitive monotheism has, in almost every instance, lapsed 
into polytheism and pantheism, while we have not been able to 
discover a single instance where anything like a pure mono- 
theism has been evolved out of either of the others. 

If, pursuing the investigation, it be once settled as the uni- 
versal testimony of the race, that man originally believed in 
one, living, invisible, holy God, not only will the advanced 
evolutionary theories, have to be reconstructed, but the theistic 
argument will be so reinforced, that it will lack little of the 
certainty that attaches to a mathematical demonstration ; inas- 
much as, on scientific grounds alone, we shall have to conclude 
that a revelation of God was made originally to all mankind, 
or else that man is so constituted that the knowledge of God is 
a necessary and primitive datum of consciousness. In either 
case, the statement of God’s existence would seem to be almost 
axiomatic. 

If we study the language and legend of savage races, we find 
that though the remote past is involved in obscurity, the cen- 
turies that are open to investigation bear witness to two facts. 
First a constant downward tendency is noted, and second, on 
all hands, clear reminiscences of an earlier and better time are 
preserved, and marked occasionally by monuments or other 
memorials. History shows that in only one nation of antiquity 
was monotheism maintained clearly and distinctly for hun- 
dreds and thousands of years. The records show us further 
that Israel, instead of attaining to monotheism by self-develop- 
ment, was, on the other hand, constantly inclining towards 
that most infamous religion—the worship of Baal and Ash- 
toreth,. 

In the surrounding Semitic nations at the same time, the 
people worshipped a deity which has been described as the 
embodiment of animal lust and devilish cruelty. Heathenism 
had sunk to its lowest level. Not the ethically good, but the 
ethically wicked, was the ideal in the base Baal worship. 

The religion of India furnishes us an excellent example. It 
is probable that there, orgzna//y, the people worshipped one 
invisible holy God. Then we find them reverencing the mere 
forces of nature as manifestations of God. Eventually, these 
forces come to be deified; and under an artful priestly hier- 
archy, a polytheistic pantheism is developed. Lastly, we get the 
pure, thorough-going pantheism of modern Hinduism. As 
Max Miiller has declared, there is a monotheism that precedes 
the polytheism of the Veda, and even in the invocation of their 
innumerable gods, the remembrance of a God, one and infinite, 
breaks through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology like the 
blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds. The many Devas of 
the Hindoo religions, were at one time regarded, not as dis- 
tinct individual deities, but rather as manifestations of the one 
invisible, almighty and holy God. 

The common word for God, in all the different branches of 
the Aryan family, indicates that they, at least, originally all 
worshipped one God. And that they worshipped only one 
before their separation, is evident in the fact that there is no 
other name of Deity or deities common to all the branches of 
the family. 

There is a remarkable passage in Miiller’s “Science of 
Religion,” where he says, while speaking of old systems, ‘‘ Like 
an old precious metal, the ancient religion, after the dust of 
ages has been removed, will come out in all its purity and 
brightness, and the image which it discloses will be the image 
of the Father, the Father of all nations, and the superscription, 
when we can read it again, will be not only in Judea, but in the 
language of all the races of the world—the word of God 
revealed, where alone it can be revealed, in the heart of man.” 

Again, the religion of the Parsees, notwithstanding its appar- 
ent dualism, is, at root, monotheistic. Rawlinson (‘‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,” Vol. II., p. 331), says, dualism proper, or a belief 
in two uncreated and independent principles, one a principle of 
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good, and the other a principle of evil, was no part of the orig- 
inal Zoroastrianism. 

Zoroaster was a reformer, living about 500 B.c. His effort 
was to bring the people back from the worship of the heavenly 
bodies to the worship of the Ahura Mazdu, the one supreme 
God. But where did he get his ideal monotheism? Doubtless 
it was the original Iranian religion. Circumstances were such 
that he could scarcely have borrowed it from the surrounding 
nations. 

Among the Greeks, too, the decline in purity and increase in 
polytheistic features leaves little doubt, that polytheism had 
been preceded by primitive monotheism. 

Among the Egyptians, the statement made by Manetho, 
that Ptah, first of all, for nine thousand years reigned alone 
without the existence of another God, indicates that only one 
god was worshipped in Egypt originally. 

Prescott testifies that even the Aztecs recognized the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Creator and Lord of the Universe. 
Rawlinson says of the Assyrian and Babylonian religions, 
“Each of them without any real monotheism, commences 
with the same pre-eminence of a single deity, and Prof. Doug- 
las says (Confucionism and Taouism, p. 12). “In all proba- 
bility there was a time when the worship of Thang-te was the 
expression of the pure monotheistic faith of the Chinese.” 

In all my researches I find no nation with a history, in 
which there cannot be discovered traces of early monotheism, 
no sign of an upward movement from fetichism to polytheism 
or from polytheism to monotheism. Everywhere I find 
indications that point to a common ancestry; and it seems 
to me unquestionable that these common ancestors bequeathed 
originally the knowledge of the true God as a heritage to be 
shared by their entire progeny. 

It is not for me here to discuss how this revelation was made, 
whether externally or internally, whether by written revelation 
or by intuition; but that a revelation was made, and that it was 
a revelation to the entire race, the researches of Max Miiller 
and all other leading investigators seem to teach. 





THE OBJECTS OF EVANGELISTIC MINISTRY. 
AUGUSTE SABATIER. 
Revue Chrétienne, Paris, Fanuary. 
HERE are two prevalent conceptions of the object of 
evangelistic ministry, namely, (1) the /advidualistic, that 
is, the belief that the exclusive object of evangelisation is the 
purely spiritual salvation of the individual, and (2) the Socza/- 
zstic, that is, the theory that the primary aim of evangelical 
effort should be the moral and material transformation of 
society. 

The Individualistic conception has descended to us from the 
time of the Reformation. The doctrine preached at that time 
was summed up in the words “after death the judgment.” 
According to that doctrine, each soul is consigned for all 
eternity toa state of either unalloyed happiness or hopeless 
misery by an express Divine sentence passed upon it at the 
moment of death; consequently, our future, not our present 
state is, or ought to be, our one absorbing subject of solicitude, 
and the soul is a thing independent of, if not distinct from, the 
body. But the supposition that our present state is a negligible 
quantity, is tantamount to an assumption that the Kingdom of 
God upon earth, which forms the subject of almost the opening 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, is qa superfluity ; and the theo- 
retic separation of the soul from the body is at variance with the 
realities of human life, in which souls and bodies are joined 
together to make one complete being, called man. The 
Individualistic conception is also at variance with the practice 
of Jesus, who came neither to preach the Gospel without heal- 
ing the sick nor to heal the sick without preaching the Gospel, 
but always combined teaching with healing, relief of physical 
suffering with the supply of moral needs, and cast out not only 
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the demons in possession of individual hearts, but those evil 
spirits, too, who tyrannized over society. The idea of individual 
salvation, moreover, is one which it is impossible to realize; for 
in order to believe that an individual can be absolutely happy 
as an individual, it is necessary to ignore the relations which 
he bears to the family or the race to which he belongs; it is 
necessary to picture him as existing by himself, apart from his 
surroundings, of which he is either the beginning or the 
prolongation, and severed from which he is ex hyfothes? 
incomplete. The conception of individual salvation is incon- 
ceivable for another reason also. A saved soul is a being who 
is all love, and it is a contradiction to suppose that such a 
being can forever witness unmoved the frightful torments of 
his brethren and sisters, of his parents and children, of all those 
who were once almost a part of himself. No. It is certainly 
not the intention of God to mysteriously choose a few recip- 
ients of the gift of future felicity. Without doubt, there are 
the elect of God, but they are elected not only for happiness 
but for duty, the duty of helping to save others. To be elected, 
is to be called, to be sent to work in the Lord’s vineyard. 
Election is a call not to indulgence in selfish joy, but to grand, 
weighty and beautiful duty. In fact, veritable salvation fora 
soul consists above all in being born to a life oflove, in being 
called to self-sacrifice on behalf of those who are still dead in 
sin. In other words, our salvation is impossible and objectless, 
apart from the salvation of others. 

The Socialistic conception, on the contrary, is open to no 
such objections. That conception is not opposed to, but in perfect 
accordance with, the idea of a Kingdom of God upon earth. It 
is the conception of an evangelistic ministry brought down 
from Heaven to earth, or rather, of a Heaven onearth; that is, 
of an earth exempt from all that is contrary to Heaven, namely, 
from sin, ignorance, injustice and pain; but it is beset with 
dangers peculiar to itself. In the first place, Socialism, whether 
religious or mundane, is dangerous to man’s moral personality ; 
that is to his dignity and his liberty of conscience. In the second 
place, it is apt to lead a minister of the Gospel into the error 
committed by Rousseau, of believing that the source of evil lies 
in the imperfections of society, rather than in the individual 
heart, and consequently of devoting himself to the attempt to 
redeem society by means of external reforms, to the neglect of 
his primary duty, the conversion of individual souls, and thus 
of becoming a member of some particular class instead of 
being a man who belongs to all classes. 

In order to decide between the two conflicting conceptions, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to ascertain what is meant by 
salvation. Popular notions of salvation are tainted with two 
errors, namely, the error already referred to, of postponing 


salvation to a period after death, of conceiving salvation as 
consisting in a future Heaven in contradistinction to a future 
Hell, and the eudemonistic error of regarding salvation as 
dependent on morality, and, consequently, of making the 
prospect of it an incentive to morality. To form such an idea 
of salvation, is to degrade and destroy it. Heaven or Hell is 
a moral state which, beginning here, is continued here- 
after, without being in any way affected by such a merely 
external incident as physical death. Salvation is a health 
moral state, the restoration in an individual of his normal life 
in relation to God and men. It consists, first, in a remission of 
sins by the grace of God through Jesus Christ, and, secondly, 
in the birth of the soul through the agency of the Holy Spirit 
to the supernatural life of love. He, taught Jesus, who loves, is 
saved; he who does not love is lost. The essence of salvation, 
therefore, is love ; that is to say, the complete consecration of 
one’s self to God and to the work of God, which is the salva- 
tion of one’s brethren, one’s family, one’s race, and, finally, one’s 
species. 

To briefly recapitulate. The salvation of the individual and 
the salvation of society are inseparably connected. The salva- 
tion of society, the reign of God on earth is impossible without 
the salvation of the individual; but the salvation of the individ- 
ua! would be incomplete without the salvation of society. Con- 
sequently, the objects of evangelistic ministry should be, first, 
the salvation of each individual soul, and secondly, the salva- 
tion of the whole human family. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS AS RELATED BY THOMAS 
DIDYMUS. James Freeman Clarke. New Edition. Good 
Company Series, No.6. 12mo, pp. 448. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
18qI. 





[This Life of Jesus is supposed to be related by Thomas Didymus, or the Twin, 
commonly called Saint Thomas, and to have been written by him, in his old age, 
at Malabar. The author of the narrative, the Reverend Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, when he first published the work in 1881, declared that it had then been 
completed a year and a half; that it comprised the result of many years’ study of 
the life of Christ, and could be considered a brief commentary on the four 
Gospels. The purpose of the book, Dr. Clarke said, was to reproduce the times 
in which Jesus appeared, the characters who surrounded Him, the opinions, 
beliefs and prejudices of the Jewish sects and people. After this Jesus Himself 
comes before us, not as we now think of Him, idealized by the reverence and 
worship of centuries, but as He may be supposed to have appeared to the people 
of His own day—a Prophet, one full of divine power, yet a man like themselves. 
An effort is made to show how some were attracted and some repelled by the 
claims and character of Jesus ; and toenter into His own purpose and expectation, 
His own view of the Messiah and His kingdom, There is a certain advantage in 
attributing the story to Saint Thomas, whose reputation as a doubter may serve 
to show that he required more proof than the other Apostles, before he would 
acknowledge Christ as Master. To strengthen the appearance of probability, 
there are incorporated in the narrative some imaginary writings, consisting of 
correspondence between the Rabbi Ben-Gamlah, at Tiberias, and his friend, the 
Rabbi Ishmael at Jerusalem ; a Journal of Nicodemus; a Letter from the Rabbi 
Epinetus, one of the Sanhedrim, anda Jewish Stoic, to Sotion, the Philosopher, at 
Rome; Papyri dictated by Saint John and sent to Saint Thomas, giving an 
account of the Last Conversations of Jesus with His Disciples; a Letter from 
Ben Tabbai, a Sadducee, at Jerusalem, to Sulpicius, an Epicurean, at Rome ; and 
the Dream of Pilate’s wife, narrated in a Letter written by her to her sister in 
Rome.] 


HE variety of interpretations by those who have, within a few 
years, written on the life of Jesus, indicates that the full secret 
of the phenomenon has not been discovered. The great range of 
opinions includes such writers as Strauss, Renan, Neander, Hase, 
Farrar, Geikie, Furness and the Dutch critics. Most of these writers 
arrange themselves in two classes. One class stands on the church 
tradition and creed, and, assuming Jesus to have been mysteriously 
and absolutely divine, tries to harmonize his human life according to 
this assumption. The defect of this mode of treatment is, that it 
allows little critical freedom and presents a character devoid of real- 
ity. Doubtful points are avoided, or touched very carefully, from the 
constant restraint of what may be called, this theological prepos- 
sess on. 

The other class, taking its stand on the simple humanity of Jesus, 
easily falls into the opposite or anti-theological prepossession. Its 
tendency is to strip off all mystery, to explain away all that seems 
inexplicable, to deny at once the possibility of whatever appears 
supernatural. But these elements form such an integral part of the 
narrative, that they can be removed only by reducing the historical 
value of the four Gospels to its minimum. The figure of Jesus which 
emerges from thistreatment, is often as unreal as the other, and has 
the additional disadvantage of being rather commonplace. When we 
read a critical narrative of the life of Jesus, treated on this plan, we 
end by asking how it was, if he was no more than this, that he has 
ruled the religious thought of the most advanced races of men dur 
ing so many centuries. 

The method adopted in the present work is different from either of 
these. It begins by taking the position of those around Jesus, who 
must have regarded him as a remarkable man—inspired by God 
indeed, a great prophet, but yet, like all preceding prophets, purely 
and simply human. Whatever else Jesus was, he was certainly a 
man. Much has been left veiled in the obscurity of tradition. When 
so many things meet us in daily life, which we can neither accept nor 
reject, but must allow to remain unexplained, how can we think it 
possible to understand all that meets us in the story of a being so orig- 
inal and remarkable, that his advent has created a new heaven and a 
new earth ? 

If such a spiritual force was actually exercised, it would naturally 
cause other actions of a simpler order to be regarded as also marvel- 
lous. Every new wonder creates immediately around it a penumbra 
of imaginary wonders ; and it is supposable that some of the acts of 
Jesus, which the disciples believed to be marvellous works, were not 
so. The feeding of the five thousand can be explained by supposing 
the people, who had food with them concealed, bringing it out after 
hearing the persuasive words of the Master, and giving it to those 
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who had none, the hunger of all being less than it would have been, on 
account of their mental absorption in the words they had just heard. 
The piece of money in the fish’s mouth can be explained as a prover- 
bial saying. The fig-tree, which was believed to be cursed, was dying 
before, and the words which were supposed to be addressed to the fig- 
tree were, in fact, addressed to Jerusalem. Saint John’s paschal nar- 
rative can be reconciled with that of the Synoptics, by the supposition 
of two suppers, and of a slight misplacement of events by the aman- 
uensis of John. The celestial phenomenon, commonly spoken of as 
*‘the Star in the East,” was probably a conjunction of planets. 

The difficulties which surround the history of the resurrection will 
probably never be wholly removed. The main fact that Jesus, after 
his death, came again to his disciples in visible form, and created a 
faith in immortality, which transformed their whole being, seems 
undeniable. Without some such event, Christianity would have been 
buried forever in the Master’s grave. The resurrection of Christ was 
the resurrection of Christianity. With all respect for those who 
believe that the apostles imagined they saw their Master, and that this 
self-illusion was the foundation on which was built the religion which 
converted Europe to faith ina Jewish Messiah, the supposition appears 
historically incredible. The house which is to stand must be founded on 
the rock of reality, not on the sand of delusion. 





TALKS WITH ATHENIAN YOUTHS. Translations from the 
Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthydemus and Theetetus of Plato. 


16mo, pp. 178. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 


[The title of this little pocket volume is apposite, since, according to all 
accounts, Socrates, always glad to talk to any one whom he met at Athens, was 
especially fond of talking to the youths. To be sure, we cannot tell of what, in 
Plato, is put in the mouth of Socrates, how much has Plato and how much Socrates. 
But whichever it be that speaks to us, the youths who appear in the dialogues 
here translated are charming young fellows, and by their questionings give life 
and animation to the scene. The Preface, written apparently by the anonymous 
translator, is instructive and delightful, and there are a few excellent Notes.] 


| AD it been the original intention of Plato to arrive at any definite 

and satisfactory conclusion in these particular dialogues, he must 
certainly have acknowledged his own fajlure. In the Charmides temp- 
erance is defined, in the Zysis friendship, in the Zaches courage. Yet, 
at the end, allthese definitions are confessed to be wholly inadequate. 
An examination of the practical value of philosophy is undertaken in 
the Euthydemus, and that of the true nature of knowledge in the 7hea- 
tetus. These examinations, however, are at last abandoned as hope- 
less. It is interesting to observe that the motives adduced for right 
action imply a spiritual conception of the future life. The incentive 
to ‘‘ become just, holy and wise withal” is that, since the man ‘‘ who 
has made himself the most just” is most like him who himself is 
is ‘‘ perfectly just,” we shall thus ‘‘ grow like unto God,” and so find 
the ‘‘ way of escape hence to yonder place.” The ‘‘ reward of unright- 
eousness”’ to be dreaded is that we shall ‘‘ grow in the likeness of that 
which we resemble,” and may not, therefore, hope ‘‘ when dead, to be 
removed into that place which is free from evil.” 





SOUS LA CROIX DU SUD. ROMAN DE LA CALEDONIE. 


Jean Dargéne. 16mo, pp. 362. Paris : Librairie de la Nouvelle 


Revue. r8g1. 


(The author of this novel, ‘‘ Under the Southern Cross,’’ has laid its scenes in 
New Caledonia, the largest island in the Pacific Ocean, after New Zealand, and 
during the last forty years a French convict settlement. The descriptions of the 
island bear the stamp of personal observation. The plot of the story, though not 
particularly original, has interest, and is, upon the whole, well put together. A 
sketch of the incidents of the tale would hardly be worth the space required. It 
will be sufficient to give a hint or two of the descriptions of the locality. 


The story 
appeared as a serial in the Nouvelle Revue, of Paris.] 


T was Captain Cook who, in 1774, baptized the great and moun- 
tainous island with the name of New Caledonia, in remembrance 

of the Scottish mountains so dear to him. The Kanakas of the neigh- 
borhood called the island Opao. Its very brief history is told in the 
names of various parts of its coast, such as the island of the Surprise, 
which testifies to the misconception of the French marine officer, 
Bruyn d’Entrecasteaux, who thought he saw there a break in the long 
coral wall which barred his route, and, mistaken, lost his vessel and 
his life; Cape Tonnerre, which borrows its name from the com- 
mander of another French vessel, L’Esperance ; the plateau of The 
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Massacre, where, in 1851, were eaten the roasted bodies of Messrs. 
de Varennes and Saint-Phal, and twelve sailors of the ship Alémena, 
whom the Kanakas surprised at their hydrographic work. 

The island, with nearly the form of a cigar, and equalling, in extent, 
three large French Departments, is composed of coral reefs, built on a 
base of rocks, sometimes of porphyry and syénite, sometimes volcanic 
and basaltic. Its central point, consisting of high mountains with innum- 
erable ramifications, extending to the coasts, can be seen twenty leagues 
at sea. The most remarkable feature of the island is a girdle of reefs, 
which, on the north side, are double, one within the other. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the climate, the slightest wounds 
produce sores, which have not an unhealthy aspect, but are incurable ; 
the Caledonian malady, a black and blue spot, which does not heal, 
but grows larger every day, and has to be burnt out with nitrate 
of silver, 
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LYRA ELEGANTIARUM; a Collection of Some of the Best 
Social and Occasional Verse by Deceased English Authors. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. Edited by Frederick Locker-Lampson, 
assisted by Coulson Kernahan. 
Books. I2mo, pp. 425. 
Ward, Lock and Co., 18g1. 


The Minerva Library of Famous 
London, New York and Melbourne: 


[This new edition of a collection of verse, which was first published more than 
twenty-two years ago, is a tribute to the sound judgment and taste of Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, the original compiler, of whom a portrait is the frontispiece. His object 
was to put in a single volume all the poems, which, for want of a good English 
equivalent, he has called wers d’occasion. In his title page the anthology is 
modestly called ** A Collection of Some of the Best Social and Occasional Verse.” 
The fact is, however, that the English muse is not often adapted to this kind of 
verse, and the number of English authors who have been able to write it are not 
many. So that the book contains everything by English poets which can properly 
be brought within the field selected, and not a little besides. It is not very clear why 
among the deceased English authors should be included Washington Irving, the 
only American thus labelled. Deceased, undoubtedly, Irving is, but to claim 
him as an Englishman is not permissible. For still another reason it would have 
been better to have left him out, for his verses here given, written in an album, are 
as poor as the large majority of album verses are.] 


CCASIONAL Verse should be short, graceful, refined and fancitul | 
not seldom distinguished by chastened sentiment, and often play- 
ful. The tone should not be pitched high ; it should be terse and idio- 
matic, and rather in the conversational key; the rhythm should be crisp 
and sparkling, and the rhyme frequent and never forced, while the entire 
poem should be marked by tasteful moderation, high finish and com- 
pleteness ; for, however trivial the subject may be, indeed, rather in 
proportion to its triviality, subordination to the rules of the composi- 
tion and perfection of execution, are of the utmost importance. A 
poem of this kind may be tinctured witha well-bred philosophy, it 
may be whimsically sad, it may be gay and gallant, it may be play- 
fully malicious or tenderly ironical, it may display lively banter, and it 
may be satirically facetious ; it may even, considering it merely as a 
work of art, be pagan inits philosophy or trifling in its tone, but it 
must never be flat, ponderous or common-place. 

When the reader thinks to himself, ‘‘ I could have written that, and 
easily, too,” he pays the author of Occasional Verse a very high com- 
pliment. At the same time, it is right to observe, that this absence of 
effort, as recognized in most works of this kind of real excellence, is 
only apparent. The writing of verse of this sort is a difficult accom- 
plishment ; for a large number of authors, both famous and obscure, 
have attempted it, but in the great majority of cases with very indiffer- 
ent success ; and no one has fully succeeded who did not possess a 
certain gift of irony, which is not only as much rarer quality than 
humor, or even wit, but is less commonly met with than is sometimes 
imagined. The writer of Occasional Verse, in order to be gen- 
uinely successful, must not only be something of a _ poet, 
but he must also be a man of the world, in the literal sense 
of the expression ; he must have associated throughout his life with 
the refined and cultivated members of his species, not only as an idle 
bystander, but as a busy actor in the throng. It appears to be an 
essential characteristic of these brilliant trifles, that they should be 
thrown off in the leisure moments of men whose lives are devoted to 
more stirring pursuits. Swift was an ardent politician ; Prior, a 
zealous ambassador ; Suckley, Praed and Landor, were essentially 
men of action. The writer of such compositions needs perpetual con- 
tact with the world. 
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The Press. 
POLITICAL. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE 
, TREASURY. 

The President on Saturday last nominated 
ex-Governor Charles Foster of Ohio to be 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Foster is 
about 63 years of age, and an Ohioan by 
birth. By training, he is a merchant, banker, 
and general business man, and has amassed a 
considerable fortune. He has served four 


terms in Congress, and two as Governor of 
Ohio. 





WAIT AND SEE. 


New York World (Dem.), Feb. 22.—The se- 
lection of Charles Foster to be Secretary of the 
Treasury is one of those appointments that 
prompt judicious men to wait and see before 
definitely forming opinions. 

Mr. Foster is known to the country almost 
wholly as a politician of something less than 
the first rank. He is not known at all as a 
master of finance, and there is no recorded 
utterance of his which suggests that he has 
ever been a profound student of the subject. 
But he has made money as a banker, and he 
stood out very manfully for honest money when 
the inflation craze swept over Ohio and the 
West. 

Mr. Foster has never been thought of as a 
man equal to the great responsibilities of the 
Treasury Department; but neither, for that 
matter, had Daniel Manning ever been held in 
such regard previous to his selection for the 
duty; yet he made conspicuously the ablest and 
best administrator of the National finances who 
has held office of recent years. 

Whether Mr. Foster will surprise the coun- 
try with a like ability or not we must wait to 
see. In the mean time, his selection seems to 
be the filling of a great office with a rather 
small man. 


BELIEVES IN HONEST MONEY. 


New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), Feb. 23.— 
Ex-Governor Foster, of Ohio, will make a good 
Secretary of the Treasury—so the Republicans 
tell us. He occupies the same position on the 
currency question that Windom did, and that is 
a matter of prime importance to the business 
community. 

To the political motives which prompted his 
selection we are utterly indifferent. We pay 
no attention to the rumor that Harrison does 
not feel able to cope single handed with Blaine, 
that Foster will keep an eye on the Maine 
Siatesman and post the President as to the ways 
that,are dark and the tricks that are vain. 
Harrison, it seems, has a vague suspicion that 
Blaine may rob him of a renomination, on 
which he has set his heart, and Foster, who is 
an experienced politician, will look after the 
interests of his superior, 

These family quarrels are not particularly 
exciting, though they sometimes prove amus- 
ing. Harrison’s ambition for a Second term, 
and Blaine’s hope to get a first term, will 
not interfere seriously with a Democratic 
victory in’92. In the mean time, however, it 
is pleasant to know that our finances will be in 
the hands of a man who believes in honest 
money. 


A VALUABLE HELPER AND WISE ADVISER. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 22.—Presi- 
dent Harrison has justified the confidence of the 
Republicans by selecting as the successor of 
Secretary Windom in the charge of the Treas- 
ury Department ex-Governor Foster, of Ohio. 

Mr. Foster brings to the Treasury Depart- 
ment extensive business experience, long study 
of public finances as member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and proved executive abil- 
ity, and will doubtless be to the President a 
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valuable helper and wise adviser. In making 
such a selection the President has given the 
country additional proof that he means to have 
a thoroughly clean, honest and. splendidly capa- 
ble Administration, and the admirable work 
done under his direction in other departments, 
and hitherto in the Treasury Department by 
Secretary Windom, will doubtless be so con- 
tinued by Secretary Foster that the country 
will warmly appreciate President Harrison’s 
judgment. 


ACCEPTED WITH SATISFACTION, 


New York Times (iInd.), Feb. 22.—Mr. 
Harrison has nominated Mr. Charles Foster of 
Ohio to be Secretary of the Treasury. The 
friends of an honest currency can, we believe, 
accept this nomination with satisfaction. For 
some time Mr. Foster has not been prominent 
in public life, and we do not know that he has 
had occasion to express his views in regard to 
the free coinage of silver since it has become 
an urgent question. Undoubtedly it would 
have been gratifying had the President suc- 
ceeded in finding a successor to Secretary Win- 
dom who was as widely known and who had 
the standing of Mr. John Jay Knox, for in- 
stance. But Mr. Foster has an excellent repu- 
tation for probity and fidelity; he has seen a 
good deal of public life, his views on the cur- 
rency in the struggles of the past have been 
sound and have been stoutly maintained, and 
it must be assumed that Mr. Harrison has sat- 
isfied himself of their entire soundness as to 
silver before offering him the Treasury nomi- 
nation. 

In some respects Mr. Foster’s course in pub- 
lic life reveals a character not unlike that of 
his lamented predecessor. He is a ‘‘ plain” 
man, and, while a very effective speaker. in 
running debate, careful of his facts, and with 
good command of them, without pretension as 
an orator. He was known in Congress for the 
industry and energy of his work in committee, 
for the frankness and directness of his course 
on the floor, and for an unusual capacity to see 
both sides even of a partisan question. He was 
a leader of the sentiment in the Republican 
party that revolted against extreme measures 
in the South, and was a representative of what 
may be called orthodox ‘‘ liberal Republican- 
ism.” That is to say, he hoped and tried to 
moderate the policy of his party, while remain- 
ing true to party allegiance. It cannot be 
doubted that the Republican party has reached 
a point in its history where it can either win or 
lose a good deal of strength with the business 
men. It would lose by even a negative policy 
as to silver. It may not gain much if the Dem- 
ocrats are true to their best leaders, but if it 
adopt -a sound, unequivocal policy, it will 
always be in readiness to take advantage of its 
opponent’s mistakes. Mr. Foster, in the Treas- 
ury, we are confident, will strengthen it in this 
direction. 


CONSPICUOUS ABILITY, RIPE EXPERIENCE, BROAD 
VIEWS. 

Brooklyn Eagle(Dem.), Feb. 9.—Our Wash- 
ington dispatches of yesterday pointed to the 
selection of ex-Governor Foster of Ohio as 
the probable successor of the late Mr. Windom 
in the Treasury Department. If made, the 
appointment will be creditable to the judg- 
ment of the President, and cannot fail to be 
extremely advantageous tothe Administration. 
Mr. Foster is a man of conspicuous ability, of 
ripe experience and broad and comprehensive 
views. He was avery acceptable member of 
Congress, and during the worst period of the 


second administration of Grant performed a} 
service which entitled him to the kindly remem- | 


brance of Brooklyn people in particular, in 
that he opposed a fraud which had its roots 
and accomplices in this city. 

Like Thomas A. Hendricks, he may have 
qualified his earlier reform reputation by too 
much political tacking and trimming, but he 
made an excellent record in Congress, and his 
course as Governor of Ohio was not only free 
from the scandals which slurred the adminis- 
trations of Foraker, but was signally com- 





mendable for the reforms which it introduced. 
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Mr. Foster is in hearty accord with the Admin- 
istration on the silver question, and his appoint- 
ment, if made, may be regarded as additional 
evidence of the President’s intention to resist 
to the last the demands of the white metal 
fanatics. 


APPROVED BY BANKERS AND BUSINESS MEN. 

New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Feb. 23. 
—Like Mr. Windom, Gov. Foster is a man in 
whom common sense amounts to genius, a man 
of very large acquaintance with the business 
necessities and financial methods of the whole 
country, easily approachable, with keen intui- 
tions, that make his judgment sure, and enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the best statesmen of all 
sections. 

The President undoubtedly followed his 
inclinations in selecting the candidate so ear- 
nestly recommended by Senator Sherman, but 
his choice was not made until after looking 
over the whole field and listening to sugges- 
tions as to many prominent Republicans vari- 
ously qualified to conduct the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He found that Gov. Foster united more 
of the requisites essential to a Secretary of 
the Treasury at this peculiar juncture than any 
other man named for the place, and careful 
judgment approved his strong personal inclina- 
tions toward the unanimous choice of Ohio 
Republicans. 

The responses from the best qualified judges, 
including many eminent democratic bankers, 
financiers and business men, East and West, 


show that at the very outset Secretary Foster © 


will find himself strengthened and encouraged 
by the approval and support of those whose 
approbation is most important. 


A DISSENTING VOICE. 


Boston Herald (ind.), Feb. 23.—The decisive 
campaign between the sound money men and 
the Greenbackers came in 1874. It was in that 
year that President Grant gave the rag baby 
its death wound by vetoing the famous, or, 
we would better say, the infamous Inflation 
Bill. There were four critical divisions before 
the veto was reached. In three of these, the 
last three of the series, Mr. Foster voted with 
the Greenbackers. In doing so he ranged 
himself against such trustworthy supporters of 
honest money as James A. Garfield, of Ohio, 
Joseph R. Hawley of Connecticut, and Samuel 
Hooper of Massachusetts. One of these 
wrong votes of his was cast for the Inflation 
Bill mentioned above, and, doubtless, he 
would have also voted to pass that ruinous 
Bill over the veto, if the question had come 
back to the House. 

On the silver question, also, Mr. Foster’s 
record as a legislator leaves much to be de- 
sired. He voted for the Bland Free Coinage 
Bill when that folly chipped the shell in the 
House, and a few months later, when Presi- 
dent Hayes sent in a veto of the compromise 
Silver Bill, Mr. Foster helped to override the 
veto. With these performances in view, we 
cannot in conscience subscribe to the 7ribume’s 
declaration that the new Secretary has proved 
himself ‘‘ thoroughly sound” on monetary and 
economic questions. 


A WESTERN MILLIONAIRE WITH EASTERN 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), Feb. 22.— 
Ex-Governor Foster, or ‘‘ Calico Charlie,” as 
the newly appointed Secretary is called, is an 
Ohio man of the Brice type—that is to say, a 
Western millionaire with Eastern partnerships 
and principles—a man who knows how to raise 
big piles of money for political purposes and 
place them ‘‘ where they will do the most 
good.” 

His financial ability has been illustrated by 
the acquisition of a very large fortune through 
successful combinations of plutocratic influence 
in politics. As one of the political wheel- 
horses of the Standard Oil Trust, the organizer 
and chief owner of the Window Glass Trust, 
and ‘‘ standing on velvet” in probably half a 
dozen other trusts, he has been far more suc- 
cessful than Quay in Quay’s own line of busi- 
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ness, and will certainly outshine Quay as the 
head of the Republican National Committee 
whenever it shall feel constrained to unload 
Quay. 

But the tender of the Treasury portfolio to a 
man of such engagements and associations is 
one of the political symptoms that keep the 
people uneasy and anxious. One of the earliest 
precautions the founders of our government 
took in regard to the management of our fiscal 
affairs was the enactment of a statute providing 
that no man engaged in the importing business 
should be eligible to the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury. There were no trusts and mo- 
nopoly combinations then seeking to control 
our fiscal policy in their own private interest, 
or the statute would have been far more care- 
ful to exclude them from from the manag=ment 
of the Treasury than to exclude individual 
merchants. 

FITLY CHOSEN. 

Philadelphia Ledger ({nd.), Feb. 23.—Gov- 
ernor Foster is an unquestionably able man, 
possessed of large experience in private busi- 
ness matters and in public affairs, both as a 
State Executive and as a prominent member of 
Congress. He is a man of independent tone 
of mind, with broad and liberal views, the 
courage of his convictions—highly esteemed by 
his neighbors and large circle of friends — 
possessing their confidence as well as high 
regard, with reputation for the cleanest pro- 
bity of character. 

On present party and National issues it is 
understood that he is an earnest Protectionist, 
even if he does not wholly approve of the 
McKinley Tariff Bill; believes that Congress 
has gone fully far enough in experimental silver 
legislation, and agrees entirely with the Presi- 
dent in opposition to ‘‘free and unlimited 
silver coinage ” and upon all other matters of 
finance. 

It is a well considered appointment, and the 
Ledger takes pleasure in saying that it furnishes 
a notable instance of what it believes to be the 
fact—that when the President has an important 
public duty to perform he does it to the best 
of his ability and conscience, for the welfare 
of the whole public as well as the good of his 
party. 


MUCH GRATIFICATION IS EXPRESSED. 

New York Recorder (Ind.), Feb. 23.—The 
nomination of ex-Governor Foster to the 
Treasury portfolio answered the expectations 
expressed in the earliest issues of the Recorder. 
Much gratification is expressed in financial, 
commercial and industrial circles with the 
assurance of the newly-designated Secretary 
that he will steadfastly pursue the sound policy 
advocated and observed by the late Secretary 
Windom. 


MORE ABOUT SENATOR QUAY. 


Jersey City Evening Journal (Rep.), Feb, 20. 
—Tardily, but explicitly, and it must be con- 
ceded, very ably, United States Senator Mat- 
thew S. Quay, of Pennsylvania, has replied to 
the numerous, repeated and slanderous charges 
made by his political opponents during the 
last year. Ina speech in the Senate, on Mon- 
day, Mr. Quay took notice of all the accusa- 
tions that have been made against him, and, 


pronouncing all of them false and foul, he | 


replied to each with a most emphatic and total 
denial of its truth. He declares each and every 
one of the damaging accusations to be without 
the slightest foundation of fact. The living 


witnesses, to whom he appeals in relation to | 


some of these charges, both Democrats, have 
promptly corroborated and sustained Mr. 
Quay’s statements, and the explanations which 
he makes of the other charges seem to be full 
and conclusive. That some of the charges 
were foul lies is certain ; it is fair to assume 
that the others are of the same character, and 
unless his accusers can and do adduce the 
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so long delayed making this frank, sweeping 
and convincing refutation of these slanders, is 
what puzzles and grieves his friends. They 
have been widely and boldly circulated for 
many months,and he made no reply. This 
naturally created distrust and doubt in the 
| minds of his political friends, and there can be 
no doubt that his silence under these circum- 
| Stances had a most disastrous effect on the 
Republican party in the last State campaign in 
Pennsylvania, and also did much harm to the 
Republican cause elsewhere. Mr. Quay, hav- 
ing such a complete defense, ought to have 
put it in promptly, and why he did not is one of 
those things which nobody but himself can 
explain. 


IT COMES TOO LATE. 

Trenton Times (Rep.), Feb. 19.—Senator 
Quay has at last arisen in his place in the 
United States Senate and made an explicit 
denial of the grosser of the charges made 
against him in the Democratic press of the 
country. Interviews had by the Philadelphia 
Press with his Pennsylvania associates in poli- 
tics, and some other public men, show that 
they consider this denial to be complete and 
convincing. 

The 7imes takes the ground that the head of 
a political party cannot be charged as he was 
with gross moral turpitude, use up half a year 
to discover whether it be true or false, then 
brand it false and retain the confidence of the 
country. It is too late. 

It makes no difference, therefore, now what 
Mr. Quay may say, so far as public confidence 
goes. The public cannot, and will not, reverse 
the one verdict, that he must retire from the 
management of the Republican party. 


SHOULD BE RETIRED FROM LEADERSHIP, 


Omaha Bee (Rep.), Feb. 18.—Whatever opin- 
ions may be entertained regarding the suffi- 
ciency or the insufficiency of Senator Quay’s 
denial, Republicans generally must feel that 
the controversy has disqualified him for 
retaining the position of authority in the party 
which he held in the last national campaign. 

If Mr. Quay sincerely desires Republican 
success next year he will decline to again 
assume the task of managing the campaign, 
but if he will not understand that his usefulness 
for that work is seriously impaired, if not 
destroyed, then it will be the imperative duty 
of the party to replace him. It is to be appre- 
hended that this will have to be done. Mr. 
Quay enjoys political power, and he fully 
appreciates the prestige he won in the last 
campaign. It is to be expected that he will 
make a determined effort to remain at the 
head of the national committee. But it ought 
to be safe to predict that the next national con- 
vention will not make the mistake of continu- 
ing him in that position. 


THE ‘‘ WORLD” SHOULD PROVE ITS CHARGES. 

Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Feb. 23.—The 
denial of Senator Quay has been thoroughly 
digested by the newspapers of the country. 
With few exceptions there is an evident desire 
to be fair. The statement is generally accepted 
as a strong defense in the complete absence of 
any proof to the contrary. But the news- 
papers of New York, the ones that published 
the World charges, die hard. They have sunk 
to pretty low depths to bolster up their case. 
For instance, here is the World saying : 

A newspaper of this city whose choice is always to 
advocate the wrong and oppose the right, says of 
| Quay’s statement that ‘it is now for his accusers to 
establish their charges if they can.”’ Of course no 
such obligation rests upon the accusers, 

This is about what might have been expected. 
‘* No obligation rests upon the accusers.” Cer- 
| tainly not. When charges are brought against 
|a man there is no reason why they should be 
| proved. Ifamanis arrested for murder he 
| must defend himself without any ®bligation on 








proofs which will offset and invalidate Senator | the part of the accusers to make their charges 


Quay’s denials, his vindication from the sland- 
ers is so far complete. He ought, however, 


good. This is a queer kind of law. 
A man used to be considered innocent until 


to prosecute his slanderers. But why he has/the crime charged against him was proved. 
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In the case of Senator Quay the Wor/d repeated 
some ancient campaign charges. These are 
denied in the most positive manner. Now if 
the World wasn’t lying it is time to defend 
itself. Quay declares himself innocent, and 
what is the Wor/d’s answer? It simply hides 
behind its own assertions and pleads that there 
is no obligation to gofurther. In other words, 
it confesses that it was printing a sensation 
that it could not prove, a characteristic thing 
for that paper to do. 

But it is claimed that the explanation has 
been delayed too long. That is another queer 
bit of reasoning. The truth is the truth whether 
it is made manifest to-day or next year. 
If the free trade newspapers of New York have 
one particle of testimony why do they not 
produce it? In their failure to do this the 
country will and must consider that Quay has 
made out his case. -The remarkable thing 
about this entire business is the extreme 
lengths of hatred to which these papers have 
been willing to go without the slightest proof 
to substantiate their sensations. 


TWO STATE SENATES CONTRASTED. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), Feb. 21.— 
While the dead body of Sherman was being 
hurried through the city limits of Harrisburg, 
the capital of Pennsylvania, the State Senate 
stood in a body, drawn up in line, together 
with the Grand Army posts and the Sons of 
Veterans. The reverential and patriotic spirit 
displayed by the upper branch of the Keystone 
State Legislature was in suggestive comparison 
to the Senators of our own State, who—to our 
shame, be it said !—failed to see the impro- 
priety of seizing upon such an occasion as the 
death of America’s greatest soldier to empha- 
size a partisan position. 

There would have been something noble and 
magnanimous in the Senate’s action, had that 
body united with the House and governor in 
any proposal, which had for its object honor 
and reverence to General Sherman. It would 
have been no sacrifice of position to have 
promptly and soberly accepted communica- 
tions, whatever the source; and to have 
awaited a more convenient season for the re- 
newal of party hostilities. The Democrats 
might have felt sure that the Republicans would 
never twit them with yielding their technical 
position, where a tribute to a Salvator of the 
nation was the occasion. 

Let us hope the Democratic spirit manifested 
in the rejection of the Sherman communica- 
tion was born of excessive partisanship and not 
an index of a lack of common decency and or- 
dinary humanity. 


ILLINOIS SENATORIAL CONTEST. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), Feb. 20.—The atti- 
tude of the Democratic members of the 
Illinois assembly is worthy of, and will receive, 
the highest honor. Every man has done. his 
duty and will continue to doit. All have been 
actuated by principle and by a sense of obliga- 
tion to the people. The record they have 
made is creditable alike to the party and to the 
State. 

In striking contrast is the shuffling of the 
Republicans. Out of a membership of one 
hundred it is easily possible to move go per 
cent. of them in any direction that a corrupt 
and characterless boss choosesto favor. Time 
servers, tricksters, visionaries, cranks, no- 
party men, tramps and guerrillas have all 
received go per cent. of the Republican vote in 
a shameless attempt to unite upon ‘‘ anybody 
to beat Palmer.” That a few self-respecting 
Republicans have refused to be used in such 
fashion is more creditable to themselves than 
it is to the degraded party to which they 
belong, but whose acts they repudiate. 

In view of the existing conditions it is plainly 
the duty of the decent Republicans in the 
Legislature to heed the voice of the people and 
elect John M. Palmer. It is clear enough that 
no Republican can be elected. That much 
was determined at the polls last November. 
Since the Republican machine claims to be at 
liberty to select Democrats, Independents and 
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nobodies for Republicans to vote for, what is 
to prevent honorable Republicans from voting 
for a great and good man like Palmer ? 

The opposition to General Palmer has been 
degraded into a shameless scramble by crooks, 
cranks and ciphers for place. The Republican 
who would refuse to be used longer in such 
degrading service and would vote for Palmer, 
would receive the applause of the people 
regardless of party. 


A COMPARISON THAT Is ‘‘ ODIOUS.” 


Chicago News (Ind.), Feb. 20.—The morning 
organ of Bourbon Republicanism not only 
accepts the degradation which ‘‘ Long” Jones 
and his confreres have forced into the Senato- 
rial contest, but seeks by a far-fetched com- 
parison to draw a parallel between the present 
situation and the historic struggle of 1855 in 
this State. 

The organ claims that thirty-six years ago 
Abraham Lincoln prevailed upon the Republi- 
cans who were th2n supporting him to give 
their united votes to Lyman Trumbull, with 
the result that Senator Shields was defeated, 
and the Republican party received such an 
accession of strength that it has since carried 
Illinois at every Gubernatorial and Presidential 
election. Having thus raked the ashes of his- 
tory, the organ proceeds to read a lessonto the 
recalcitrant Republicans at Springfield who 
refuse to obey the party lash and vote fora 
nondescript candidate to defeat General Palmer. 

Trumbull and Streeter! Perhaps this is the 
organ’s measure of the decay of Republican- 
ism. To offer a comparison between Lyman 
Trumbull and the political huckster Streeter 
is to acknowledge that latter-day Republican- 
ism, in the organ’s estimation, has taken a 
mighty tumble. Without principle or stead- 
fastness, without ideas that are not as illusive 
as the shifting sand, this pseudo-farmer, 
pseudo-Republican, Streeter, is elevated by 
the ‘* Long” Jones Republicans to the dignity 
of a Senatorial candidate for the sole reason 
that thereby General Palmer may possibly be 
defeated. It is the act of a drowning man 
clutching at a straw, and those who try to 
coerce stanch Republicans into the support of 
such a candidate are not exponents of honest 
Republicanism. 





SHOULD VOTING BE COMPULSORY? 


New York Recorder (Ind.), Feb. 23.—There 
is much to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion, whether the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise by duly qualified citizens should be made 
obligatory. Against the proposition it is con- 
tended that the very term ‘‘elective fran- 
chise”’ implies the choice to vote or not to 
vote, as well as the choice how to vote, and 
that it is the inherent right of the free citizen 
of a free country to stay away from the polls. 
But should it be optional to totally neglect the 
one duty in which the sovereignty of citizenship 
is exercised, while the discharge of other duties 
is imperative? A citizen must pay taxes, do 
militia service and jury duty, defend his coun- 
try with his life at need, stand up to be counted 
when enumeration is had, submit to many re- 
strictive social and sanitary regulations, and 
even comply with customs founded on convic- 
tions of the majority in which he may not con- 
cur. All these things the American is obliged 
to do, under penalty ; but such obligations do 
not, on the whole, seriously impair his liberty. 
Nor do they lessen the value of our institutions, 
but, on the contrary, increase it. Would, then, 
compulsion to vote be a serious attack on free 
suffrage, or rather an assurance and safeguard 
of the blessings of popular sovereignty? It is 
undoubtedly true that many who, through pre- 
occupation or distaste for politics, refrain from 
voting, are men of the sort who would vote 
most intelligently and conscientiously. Why, 
then, should there not be an annual roll call of 
our voters, so that all electors may be set down 
as ‘‘ present or accounted for?” 

Advocates of enforced balloting claim that 
present laws, instead of encouraging the exer- 
cise of their sovereign suffrage right, offer a 
premium for evasion of it. Especially in large 
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cities many avoid registration in order to es- 
cape jury duty. By keeping their names off 
the poll lists they shun the jury rolls. It is 
pertinently asked whether the State should 
thus give a bonus to non-voters, and whether 
there would be any greater hardship in com- 
pelling persons to report for voter’s duty than 
for any other public obligation. At last No- 
vember’s election about 35,000 citizens regis- 
tered but did not vote on a leading issue, and 
a yet larger number refrained from enroll- 
ment. 

Much care is devoted to examination of reg- 
istry lists in order to prevent illegal listing. 
Should not pains also be taken to discover 
those not registered and to enforce pen- 
alty for their neglect? Taken altogether, 
the question of compulsory suffrage is 
interesting and extremely important. It 
should be promptly and thoroughly discussed, 
so that, if the people deem the innovation a 
reform, it may be enacted and enforced with- 
out delay. 


HIGH TARIFF AND FREE COINAGE 
DOOMED. 


Boston Herald (ind.), Feb. 20.—The Herald's 
concern as regards public offices is less with 
parties than with principles. In this point of 
view we should consider it even worse for the 
Nation that Democrats should have the power, 
if it were to bring a debased currency as one of 
its consequences, than for Republicans to have 
continued in control, with a monopolizing and 
an oppressive tariff policy. We are rejoiced, 
therefore, at the excellent prospect that the 
tariff policy of the one party is to be overcome, 
and that the craze as regards the currency 
suddenly developed in the other, bids fair to be 
controlled before mischief has resulted. 

There is a turn in the tide of high tariff con- 
trol which marks the end of that delusion as 
near. The campaigns on the subject, of the 
last three years, have been the most effective 
educators we have had since the days of the 
anti-slavery contest. The effect has been the 
election of the largest majority against high 
protection in the popular branch of Congress 
known upon any controverted question in the 
history of the Government. The barrier of 
the Senate, too, is being broken down. Ifthe 
Republican party clings to its tariff policy 
after the rebuke it has had, it invites death 
for itself. 

There are those who hold that the folly of 
the Democrats, in identifying themselves with 
free silver coinage, may put the Nation back 
into the Bourbonism it is escaping on the 
tariff. It is easy to see how this opinion is 
formed, and it would increase the misfortune of 
free silver coinage greatly if such a result should 
be brought about. We are gratified to believe 
that it will not be. Nothing can blind the 
people’s eyes on the tariff question, now they 
are once opened. This is a reform that no 
possible untoward event can put back. But 
the Democrats are to be saved from any such 
supreme mistake as fixing the free coinage of 
silver upon the Nation. The same leader of 
that party who gave the keynote to the action 
on the tariff, which has wrought a revolution, is 
to guide it in steering clear of the wreckage 
that a mistaken policy on the silver cuestion 
would render inevitable. 

Thus sound principle is the gainer in both 
directions. The incubus of the tariff, which 
has so long weighed down American enter- 
prise, has been repudiated by the people, and 
is about to pass away; the danger of injury to 
the business of the nation by the debasement 
of the currency is in a fair way to be averted. 
Grover Cleveland has made it possible to hold 
to the fruits of the first reform without subject- 
ing the people to the misfortune of the mis- 
take attending the other measure. In this he 
is no ordinary public benefactor. 


BALLOT REFORM IN MAINE. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Feb. 20.—It would 
seem that the friends of ballot reform in Maine 
will probably have to content themselves with 
half a loaf. The reported purpose of the major- 
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ity of the Judiciary Committee is to bring in 
the Classon Bill, which is substantially the 
Same as our own law, limited in its operation, 
however, to towns of 1,500 or 2,000 inhabitants 
or more. The dissenting members of the 
committee are not in favor of any bill at all, 
so that the friends of reform will probably 
concentrate their efforts upon securing the 
adoption of this modified Bill. If the 2,000 
limit is adopted, there will be seventy-two 
towns and cities which will come under the 
operation of the new system. If 1,500 is the 
limit, twenty-nine more towns will be added to 
the list. This would leave 330 towns and 74 
organized plantations whose elections would 
be held under the old system. It is, however, 
a part of the plan of the Judiciary Committee 
that the adoption of the new system shall be 
optional for the towns which fall below what- 
ever population limit may be agreed on. 

Probably from time to time a considerable 
number of them would avail themselves of this 
option. There seems to prevail in Maine, as 
is perhaps natural, rather an exaggerated im- 
pression of the difficulty and cost of applying 
the Australian system in small communities. 
Practical test of the system in this State is of a 
character to remove these mistaken impres- 
sions. The system works well in small towns, 
as is evinced by the number of them who are 
voting to extend it to their annual town meet- 
ings. 

It would be better if the new system could be 
made of universal extension in Maine. in the 
interest of uniformity. But if that is not prac- 
ticable, the proposed modification should still 
be welcomed as a long step in the reform and 
a committal of the State to the improved sys- 
tem. Moreover, if the limit of population is 
not fixed higher than 1,500, nearly or quite 
two-thirds of the vote of the State will be given 
under the new method. 


NOT FOR GORMAN. 


Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), Feb. 
20.—The venerable old snake which is running 
the New York Sum has been doing its best ever 
since Governor Hill was elected United States 
Senator to bring Senator Gorman within the 
circle of its paralyzing influence, but without 
success. 

On Wednesday morning it said that “‘ it 
was inevitable that Maryland should present 
Mr. Gorman’s name in the next National 
Convention ;” that he is the leader of the 
National Democracy in Congress; that ‘‘Arthur 
Pue Gorman is an obedient follower, and, 
therefore, a successful leader of the Democ- 
racy ;” that ‘‘he is clearand clean, a Democrat 
through and through, and out and out,” upon 
whom there is ‘‘ no blotch of Mugwumpery ;” 
that ‘‘ itis natural that Mr. Gorman should 
be too polite to talk to a reporter about Grover 
Cleveland’s unintentional suicide,” etc., etc. 

On Wednesday evening the Hon. Harry 
Wellés Rusk, Senator Gorman’s chief lieutenant 
in the Maryland delegation, after conferring 
with Mr. Gorman, gave out a formal statement 
for publication, to the effect that Mr. Gorman’s 
name will not be presented to the National 
Convention by the Maryland delegation, and 
that Maryland will send a solid Cleveland del- 
egation to the next National Convention. Mr. 
Rusk is the chairman of the State Central 
Democratic Committee of Maryland, and evi- 
dently speaks with authority. 

It will now be interesting to watch the con- 
tortions of the snake. Somebody’s heel is 
always bruising its head. Hill tramped on it, 
and the vicious kick which Arthur Pue Gor- 
man has just given the reptile ought to render 
all decent Democrats insensible to its charms. 
Perhaps it will now try to coil around Benja- 
min F. Butler or the Hon. Charles A, Dana. 





CLOSER COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 

Boston P ceases (Rep.), Feb. 23.—The logic 
of these Democratic papers is as crooked as 
their political convictions. Here is the Spring- 
field Republican, for instance, which lately 
described, with great apparent glee, how Great 
Britain was about to cut the ground from under 
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us in the matter of Hawaiian trade by ‘‘ offer- 
ing special inducements in the way of szdst- 
dized steamship lines and the like, for closer 
commercial relations with the islands.” Now, 
as a partial offset to these British subsidies, 
and to anticipate the laying of a subsidized 
British, cable line, the plans for which have 
been described by the New York 7Zimes 
(Dem.), the United States Senate proposes to 
encourage the immediate construction of an 
American cable to Hawaii by an annual subsidy 
of $250,000. 

This cable line would not only go far towards 
clinching Hawaiian commerce to San Francisco, 
but it would give our Government the inestim- 
able advantage in time of war of direct com- 
munication with our coaling station at Pearl 
Harbor and our fleet in the Pacific. Neverthe- 
less, the Springfield Republican, which never 
said a word in criticism of the use of subsidies 
by the chief free trade nation in the world, 
holds up its hands in horror at the thought that 
they should be employed by the chief protec- 
tionist nation. The Aepudblican’s editors may 
find something consistent in this attitude, but 
to the outside observer it is wildly inconsistent 
and ridiculous. 


THE KANSAS SENATOR-ELECT ON 
FARMERS’ ALLIANCE WANTS. 


Hon. W. A. Peffer,in Frank Leslie's lilus. 
Newspaper, Feb. 28.—The Alliance member- 
ship are agreed upon a few fundamental prop- 
ositions relating to land, labor, transportation, 
and money, and they want legislation upon 
those subjects. They want more money in 
circulation ; they want the Government to 
issue all the money directly, and get it to the 
people without the intervention of interest- 
charging agencies; they want money made 
plenty and put out at low rates of interest ; 
they want the Government to take charge of 
the money of the country, so that its benefits 
may be enjoyed by all the people upon fair 
terms and on equal terms—the same rate of 
interest on the same amount of money, for the 
same length of time ; they want transportation 
controlled by the Government in the public 
interest, so it may be cheap, safe, and equal in 
its burdens and benefits; they want a re- 
adjustment of our land system, that all the 
public lands may be gathered in speedily and 
disposed of to settlers under the Homestead 
law ; they want alien ownership of lands 
abolished in some equitable way ; they want 
to secure for the people the largest possible 
measure of benefit from the unused lands of 
the country ; they want legislation that will 
cause vacant lands to bear their full share— 
acre for acre—of the public burdens resulting 
from taxation ; they want homesteads protected 
in the interest of citizens and their families; 
in short, as to these great matters first, and as 
to all related matters afterwards, the Alliance 
wants such legislation as will equalize burdens 
and benefits of Government, affording equal 
protection to all the citizens, destroying the 
influence of the’ money-power, suppressing 
combinations against freedom of trade, and 
placing the debtor on terms equal with his 
creditor. 


TO PROMOTE HARMONY. 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Feb. 23.—The recent 
election in Syracuse, resulting in Republican 
defeat, moves the New York 7ribune toa sug- 
gestion in the interests of harmony. It must 
be borne in mind that the New York 7yribune 


is the organ of Thomas C. Platt, and that the’ 


Republican State Committee is composed of 
Platt puppets. With the wary air, then, of the 
youth who seeks to catch the bird by sprinkling 
salt on its tail, the New York 77ribune ap- 
proaches the Belden Republicans of Onondaga 
and suggests: 


‘Is the Republican State Committee as 
potent a conservator of the party’s welfare as 
it might be,” and then it proposes that Mr. 
Platt’s committee go to Syracuse to decide 
whether the Platt-Hiscock faction or the Bel- 
den faction are ‘‘regular” in Onondaga 
County. The Belden Republicans should not 
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decline the proposition. The salt is entirely 
harmless, and much sport is to be derived from 
the workings of the 7ridune’s plan. It was 
tried in Albany a few years ago with the result 
of splitting the two existing Republican fac- 
tions into half a dozen, that agreed with one 
another and with the 77ridune only in the 
belief that the Republican State Committee 
was no ‘‘ conservator ”’ at all. 


WHO WILL BE SPEAKER. 

Lewiston, Me. Journal (Rep.), Feb. 20.—The 
Speakership candidates for the next National 
House have made a close canvass of the mem- 
bers re-elected to the next Congress. As 
the present Congress draws to a close 
these candidates are putting forth their last 
efforts to get a good start in the campaign 
which will be in progress during the recess. It 
is understood that Mr. Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky, has decided not to be a candidate, and 
he is now working hard for Mr. Mills. It is 
likely that at least one other candidate will 
withdraw in Mr. Mills’s interest before the 
final struggle. On the other hand, it is a fact 


spread feeling among the conservative mem- 
bess of the party, those who agree with his 
policy perfectly, that Mr. Mills is too hot- 
headed to make a safe presiding officer. Many 
of these naturally favor Crisp, and it is alleged 
on behalf of the latter gentleman that he has 
the support of at least two-thirds of the 120 
old members who are elected to the next 
House. McMillan, Hatch, Bynum and 
Springer are still in the fight, and no one can 
-tell at this time what strength they will have. 





FOREIGN. 


THE CONTEST IN CANADA. 


New York Herald Telegram, Ottawa, Feb. 
21.—Private reports which have been received 
from a great many constituencies indicate that 
the contest will be exceedingly close. If Sir John 
Macdonald gets back to the House with a ma- 
jority it will be so small that his government 
will be not at all secure. 

There is a general belief that the country 
apart from the monopolist is overwhelmingly 
in favor of reciprocity, and if by means of 
foolish cries its triumph were temporarily 
staged off, Sir John’s supporters would know 
that they may not trifle with the question. 
There would be a continual danger of the cap- 
ture of independent thinkers by the liberal 
leaders. It is exceedingly unlikely that the 
contest would close with an undecisive victory 
for the government. The contest would sim- 
ply be transferred from the country to the floor 
of Parliament no matter who wins. The exv- 
tic manufacturers had better set their houses in 
order. 

A PASTORAL LETTER. 


Montreal, Feb. 21.—The pastoral letter from 
the Archbishop of Montreal, which will be 
read in the Catholic churches to-morrow, will 
point out to the electors their duties at the 
present time. The portion on which the most 
stress is laid by the conservatives, reads: 


““We are unable to conclude this letter without 
expressing the satisfaction with which we have been 
appreciated abroad. When, owing to unhapp 
events, we passed under the ewgis of the British 
Empire, Divine Providence managed admirably that 
we should be assured of a national and religious 
existence as complete as we desired. Under the 
shadow of the flag which covers us we enjoy the 
precious liberty sanctioned by solemn treaty, and 
which allows us to conserve intact our laws, our insti- 
tutions, our language, our nationality, and, above all, 
our holy religion. These are precious advantages, 
peculiar to our country, that our neighbors themselves 
do not possess, and whose conservation we should 
work for. 

‘** Let us then remain faithful to our traditions and to 
our duties in this respect, so as not to expose our coun- 
try tolose, in great measure, that which is so favorable, 
and which has made our country the admiration of the 
Catholics of the world.”’ . 


This declaration, the conservatives believe, 
will insure their success in the coming elections 
by the inference in the pastoral that the liberal 
policy will lead to annexation. 





which cannot be concealed that there is a wide- | 
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CANADA’S NEEDS THE GREATER. 


America, Chicago, Feb. 19.—From this side 
of the Canadian boundary the political contest, 
now well under way in the Dominion, does not 
appear to be half so momentous as our north- 
ern neighbors persist in thinking that it must 
appear to American eyes. Much has been 
said about,the manifest destiny of Canada, and 
its probable annexation to the United States. 
The hard facts cannot be concealed by Sir 
John Macdonald, and, therefore, it would be 
impossible for any one to conceal them. 
Canada needs free trade with the United States 
far worse than the United States needs free 
trade with Canada. So with all other matters 
|of government. We Americans would be 
| very glad to have access to Canadian markets, 
| Canadian forests and Canadian mines. We of 
| the West need an outlet to Europe through 
|Canadian territory. We are not entirely 
| pleased with the fortifications at Halifax and 
| Esquimault. But we have no desire to hasten 
|our Canadian friends in the task of working 
| out their own destiny. If they want unre- 
| stricted reciprocity with the United States they 
can have it. If they become practically unani- 
mous for annexation to the United States they 
probably will be received into full brotherhood, 
But the United States has no desire of extend- 
ing its boundaries in any direction. Though 
Miss Canada may be fair to look upon, she 
would bring with her a magnificent dowry of 
debt. 





THE REAL ISSUE. 

Cleveland Leader, Feb. 21.—Everybody who 
sees Canadian newspapers or is in any manner 
informed concerning the affairs of the Dominion, 
must be aware that the vehemence and absorb- 
ing interest of the campaign now in progress 
there far surpass the hottest of our own 
national contests in years of Presidential elec- 
tions. The reason is plain. The chief issue 
of the day in Canada is one which, indirectly 
at least, involves the sovereignty and destinies 
of that country. The question which underlies 
surface matters is whether the Dominion shall 
continue to aim at the building up of a virtually 
independent nation, though under the flag and 
nominal sovereignty of Great Britain, or shall 
henceforth shape its policies with a view to 
union with the United States as the ultimate 
destiny of British North America. We donot 
forget the emphatic protests of the Liberal 
leaders against the imputation of disloyalty. 
They speak for the present, and it remains 
true that in the end their path is a straight 
road to complete absorption in the great nation 
to the southward. 

Under such circumstances why should not 
the Canadians be excited over current politics ? 
If such a question as the termination of our 
separate existence asa people were conceivable 
in this country the land would be convulsed 
from centre to circumference by the discussion 
of anything seriously tending to such an end. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to liken the 
existing’ situation in Canada to that which 
would be brought about here by the growing 
strength of a secession movement intended to 
divorce Ohio and half a dozen States from the 
Union. Vague possibilities of war and form- 
less fears of coercion from without haunt such 
campaigns as Canada is now passing through. 
The sentiment attached to the national flag 
becomes a part of politics. Our neighbors are 
not sure, by any means, that, whatever may 
happen in the rise and fall of parties, the 
Dominion’s destiny is assured. The comfort- 
ing certainty that it is ‘‘ all in the family” is 
lacking. No wonder that the Canadian papers 
and the Canadian people will talk of little save 
politics until the parliamentary elections are 
over, 


- 


A FRENCH VIEW. 


Journal des Débats, Paris, Feb. 21.—It is 
to be hoped in the interest of Europeans 
generally, that Canada will not surrender to 
the United States, whose desire is to extend 
economic hegemony to the two American con- 
tinents. 
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LORD LORNE’S LETTER. 

The Marquis of Lorne, in London Graphic, 
Feb, 24.—The annexationist scare is a useful 
lesson, bringing home to our minds the fact 
that the colonies are practically independent 
nations. This isa wholesome thing for the 
public to be reminded of. No comparison is 

ible between the colonies and Ireland. 

ree trade, whatever the result of the coming 
election in Canada may be, is impossible. All 
— change of Government, so far as Great 
ritain is concerned, will mean either a few 

r cent. decrease in the tariff, or, if Canada 
joins the United States in a zollverein, an in- 
crease of tariff in conjunction with the United 
States against Great Britain. An increase in 
the Canadian tariff is to be expected, and is not 
undutiful in a country developing great re- 
sources, Canada would never be satisfied with 
American Government. The talk about an- 
nexation is absurd. The reciprocity that Can- 
ada favors is like that negotiated by Cobden 
between England and France. 

If the United States want more, they and 
Canada must be content to wait until the en- 
gulfing policy of Mr. Blaine has run its course, 
like other delusions. So long as Great Britain 
remains true, Canada will remain loyal. 


IMPERIAL UNITY ABOVE MERE EXPEDIENCY. 


London Times, Feb. 10.—Issue has now 
been directly joined in the Canadian Dominion 
between the two parties, who have chosen the 
tariff question as their battleground. The 
Canadian Opposition are now in favor of free 
trade with the United States, and protection, 
which must be dictated in principle and in de- 
tail by the United States, against all the world 
besides. But all the world includes, and in 
practice almost exclusively signifies, the mother 
country. This is the plain meaning of ‘‘ un- 
restricted reciprocity,” as it is expounded, 
with something of cynical frankness, by our 
correspondent. Sir John Macdonald and his 
party, on the other hand, have had to climb 
down from the high horse of their ‘‘ national 
policy.” They propose to relax protection, as 
against the United States, so far as to revert 
to the basis of the old reciprocity treaty of 
1854, and to accept the free exchange of 
natural products, refusing to discriminate in 
respect of manufactured goods adversely to 
the United Kingdom. As is natural, Sir John 
Macdonald makes much of the fact that the 
effect of ‘‘unrestricted reciprocity,” if his 
opponents were to win upon that policy, 
would be to strengthen the tendency towards 
- reliance upon, if not union-with, the United 
States, and to weaken the connection with the 
mother country. His assertion that the tariff 
policy of the Opposition would ‘“‘ inevitably 
result in annexation,” is only another way of 
putting Mr. Goldwin Smith’s familiar argu- 
ment. 

If political absorption were to follow com- 
mercial union, as we incline to believe it would, 
the working of the constitutional system of the 
United States would be subjected to a severe 
‘strain by the difficulty of dealing with the stub- 
born French Canadian element and the high 
Roman Catholic claims represented by Arch- 
bishop O’Brien of Halifax. Far above all 
questions of mere fiscal convenience or expedi- 
ency, we place the maintenance of Imperial 
unity, which is in Canada a faith passionately 
held by avery large section of the people of 
the Dominion. 

There can be no mistake about the general 
tendency of the sympathies of those English- 
men who believe in the greatness of the Em- 
pire. However unsound Sir John Macdonald’s 
fiscal policy may be, he is stanch in his loyalty 
to the Imperial connection, and his opponents, 
who are willing to sacrifice that connection for 
financial considerations, are not more econom- 
ically orthodox than he is. 





PARNELL’S ASCENDENCY. 
Philadelphia Press, Feb. 24.—Despite the 
concerted manifestoes of the Irish bishops, 
Mr. Parnell appears to maintain his ascendency 
in Ireland. This is another illustration of the 
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value of energetic work as against mere talk in 
politics. The odds seemed largely against 
Parnell at the start ; the rout of his followers 
in North Kilkenny was hailed as his final over- 
throw, but he has remained in the field, active 
night and day, and little doubt can be felt that 
his position in Ireland is much stronger now 
than at any time since the split in the Home 
Rule party. Parnell has succeeded in making 
the issue a political one, based on the details of 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, while his per- 
sonal delinquencies, which caused the dissen- 
sion, are kept so completely in the background 
as scarcely to be mentioned. 

It is impossible not to admire the masterful 
tactics of the man in achieving this, while 
recognizing the fact that the greater Parnell’s 
success the worse forIreland. American inter- 
est in Irish affairs is completely paralyzed ; the 
enthusiasm of afew years ago could hardly be 
stirred up again; supplies have practically 
ceased, and tenants are making the best terms 
they can with rack-renting landlords. All this 
is very sad, but very interesting to the student 
of history. 


Labour World( Michael Davitt), London, Feb. 
14.—John Dillon declares that ‘‘ Mr. Parnell’s 
manifesto and his action since, make it impos- 
sible for him to accept his leadership.” But 
then Mr. Parnell is resolved to force that 
leadership on Mr. Dillon and on all others who 
are opposed to him. It will be seen whether 
he succeeds. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien dep- 
recate attacks on Mr. Parnell. But Mr. Dillon 
also condemns Mr. Parnell’s attacks on those 
opposed to him, so that we are left to grieve 
over the fact that in a desperate crisis like that 
through which we have passed, there have 
been hard words used by both parties to the 
contest. It could scarcely be otherwise. Those 
who saw Mr. Parnell in his criminal reckless- 
ness, doing his worst against the Irish cause, 
felt strongly and spoke strongly. They would 
have been more than human had they done 
otherwise. We repeat now what we have said 
so often before—the Irish cause must not be 
ruined by the mad ambition of one man. 





JAPANESE TARIFF AND FOREIGN 
POLICY. 

Nichi Nichi Shimbun, Tokio, Japan, Jan. 
20.—The Diet has transmitted the following 
representation to the Government: ‘‘ The 
legislative and administrative power connected 
with customs dues can only be exercised 
after the consent of foreign governments 
has been, obtained, according to the present 
treaties. These treaties interfere with the 
sovereign rights of the Empire, and inflict 
grave injuries on its economy and finances. 
Having regard to the state of the Empire’s 
finances, and of its industries, it is essential 
that import duties should be _ increased. 
Further, the sovereign rights of the Empire 
are most seriously impaired by the existing 
treaties, which exempt foreigners living in 
these territories from territorial jurisdiction, 
and permit them to be judged by Consular 
Tribunals. Further, if foreigners be allowed 
to engage in the coasting trade, the develop- 
ment of the country’s maritime enterprise will 
be gravely checked. Therefore, this House 
desires that, in the revised treaties now under 
consideration with foreign powers, the Govern- 
ment will take steps for the immediate recovery 
of the tariff autonomy which belongs to the 
Empire’s sovereign prerogatives, and for such 
increase of dues on imports as may be indi- 
cated by the financial and industrial interests of 
the country. 

And this House also desires with reference to 
the treaties now under consideration, that al- 
though, as explained in the recent speech of the 
Minister of Foreigh Affairs, it may be unavoid- 
ably necessary to wait a few years in order 
that the advantages attending the actual oper- 
ation of the various laws may be offered as 
guarantees to foreign nations, the Government 
will take steps for subjecting foreigners resid- 
ing in this Empire to territorial laws and for 
the abolition of Consular Jurisdiction. Fur- 
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ther, this House desires, with reference to the 
treaties now under consideration, that all 
doubt may be removed as to the exclusion of 
foreigners from any participation in the coast- 
ing trade. The above being of the utmost na- 
tional importance, and being also the object of 
the people’s hope for many years, we have 
confidence that it will meet with the Govern- 
ment’s approval, and we therefore offer this 
representation. Having learned from the 
speech of the Minister of Foreign affairs, that 
the Government is now engaged in negotiating 
for treaty revision with Foreign Powers, this 
House deems it of the utmost importance to 
lose no time in bringing the nation’s wishes to 
the notice of the Government. Persuaded that 
these points have the full indorsement of pub- 
lic opinion, this House refrains from entering 
into any detailed statement of reasons.” 





JAPANESE PROGRESS REGARDING 
WOMEN. 


Prison Magazine, Tokio, January.—Shimane 
Ken has taken the lead in putting female con- 
victs under the charge of female jailers. Four 
women, all of them wives of prison wardens, 
have already been appointed to superintend 
prisoners of their own sex. 


Woman’s Magazine, Tokio, January.—There 
are about twenty Japanese women studying in 
different places in the United States, preparing 
themselves for various stations in their own 
land. 








FINANCIAL. 
ACTION OF THE COINAGE COM- 
MITTEE. 


Bradstreet’s, New York, Feb. 21.—As had 
been expected for some time past, the House 
Coinage Committee yesterday voted against 
the passage of the Senate Free-Coinage Bill. 
The vote against the measure was 8 to 4. At- 
tempts were made to secure the adoption of 
compromise measures in the committee, but 
without success. The first measure suggested 
was for the free coinage of the American prod- 
ucts, the second provided for the purchase of 
ten millions of silver for three months, and six 
millions each month thereafter. These propo- 
sitions in fact received less support than that 
for unlimited coinage. This action of the 
House committee probably gives the quietus to 
the free-coinage movement for the present ses- 
sion. There isnow no chance of pushing a 
free-coinage bill through the House, and even 
if there were there seems to be no doubt what- 
ever that the President would veto it. Even 
the most energetic advocates of free coinage 
recognize that the movement is hopeless for the 
present. 





CLEVELAND’S REASONS. 

Chicago Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 17.—It is not 
difficult to understand why Cleveland should 
have resolved, after much hesitation, to declare 
himself opposed to the unlimited coinage of 
silver, which appears to be so ardently desired 
by most of his brother Democrats. At the 
close of last year 3,520,000 persons in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the six 
New England States had on deposit in the 
savings-banks a total of one and a quarter 
billions ($1,279,000,000), and during the pre- 
ceding twelve months they had increased their 
deposits by an average of $17 per head. The 
census of last June credits those States with a 
population of nearly 17,400,000, and 8,200,000 
of that total is set down to the account of New 
York, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

The 77riéune has not at hand the separate 
bank statements for each of the States named, 
but it is fair to assume that the workers in the 
three last-mentioned have on deposit in the 
savings-banks not far from $600,000,000. All 
of these are interested to the extent of over 20 
per cent. in having the integrity of the dollar 
preserved. A drop in the purchasing power of 
the dollar to 80 cents would be to them a loss 
of $120,000,000 in the aggregate, and most of 
them are wise enough to know this. Hence 
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they would not be likely to cast their votes for 
a man whom they supposed to be in favor of 
putting the money of the country on a mono- 
metallic silver basis, on which every one of their 
dollars would have at least 20 cents shaved off 
from its purchasing power. 

The three States named ‘ast are the critical 
ones, holding the balance of power at nearly 
every National election. They cast a total of 
about 1,780,000 votes, which is not far in 
excess of the number of savings-bank depos- 
itors. Making a fair allowance for women and 


children it may be estimated that seven out of 


every ten voters in New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut have money laid away in the 
savings-banks, besides the smaller number who 
are depositors in other banks. This fact con- 
stitutes an overwhelming preponderance of 
sentiment in those States in favor of honest 
money and a full-value dollar, and Cleveland 
is too astute to ignore its existence. 





A SILVER-MINER BEFORE THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Feb. 21.— 
One of the last witnesses listened to by the 
House Committee on Coinage was William H. 
Beck of Montana, a gentleman engaged in 
silver-mining. Mr. Beck’s head was ‘‘ level.” 
He said that he was opposed to free coinage 
of silver, ‘‘ on the ground that the present 
law, which took fifty-four millions of silver 
annually out of the market and absolutely 
locked it up, was a better thing for the silver- 
miner than free coinage, under which all the 
silver would be on the market.” The report 
of Mr. Beck’s lucid testimony continues 
thus : 

He did not think free-coinage legislation alone could 
raise the price of silver bullion to its coin value. Mr. 
Beck gave it as his opinion that free coinage would 
absolutely destroy the exchangeability between gold 
and silver, and would make silver, whether in the 
shape of coin or bullion, worth simply the bullion 
value in the markets of the world. Under free coinage 
the American silver coin would be just as much a com- 
modity as the coins of Mexico, which had free coinage, 
and the purchasing power of silver coin would be sim- 
ply its bullion value, as fixed in the markets of the 
world, The number of low-grade silver ore mines, he 
declared, was absolutely illimitable, and with the 
greatly improved methods in production there would 
be great quantities of silver put on the market, There 
had been such great improvements in mining that he 
believed that within five years silver would get down 
to eighty cents an ounce, He was sorry to see it, but 
believed it would have to come. Mexico was also 
zreatly increasing her productions. He read a letter 
rom ex-Governor White of Montana, expressing grat- 

ification at the fact that free coinage could not pass 
this Congress, and page wges | that free coinage would 
bea great disaster tothe silver industry. The senti- 
ment of the people, the letter said, was changing. If 
Congress were to pass a free-coinage law. he insisted 
that it should be provided that gold dollars could be 
exchanged at the Treasury for silver dollars, and vice 
versa, and that if either metal went up or down, the 
Government should stand in the breach and bear the 
loss. 
Mr. Beck’s testimony fell short in only one 
respect. He did not tell us how long the Gov- 
ernment could continue taking fifty-four million 
ounces of silver out of the market and locking 
it up, or what would be the eventual destina- 
tion of the mass. Perhaps he agrees in senti- 
ment with a certain King of France who said, 
Apres nous le déluge. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


THE RACE PROBLEM. 
RELATIVE INCREASE OF WHITES AND BLACKS. 

Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), Feb. 17. 
—Though the census returns upon that point 
are yet but meagre, eariy figures concerning 
the rélative increase of the whites and blacks 
in the South are very satisfactory. Prelimin- 
ary estimates of the population of South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana by races indicate that the 
Caucasians have gained during the last decade 
in a greater proportion than the negroes. 

The negroes outnumber the whites in but 
three States, namely: Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Louisiana; and in South Caro- 
lina—which has the largest population—they 
are but three-fifths of the entire population. 
In Kentucky they constitute only one-seventh 
of the population. 

The effects of freedom upon the black race 
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have been altogether miscalculated. The 
negro does not breed so fast in freedom as in 
captivity. That the birth-rate is regulated by 
the price of bread is a truth tersely expressed, 
and since he became his own master, the negro, 
as well as the white, feels the operation of the 
rule. In slavery, while compelled to work and 


to obey, he took no thought of the future ;[ 


but now he knows the difference. Surrounded 
by a constantly advancing civilization, he is 
dragged upward a little himself, and the 
increase of responsibilitigs throws some checks 
upon the animal law by which he was formerly 
almost entirely controlled. 

During the last thirty years of slavery the 
negro increased go per cent., while during the 
first thirty years of freedom he has gained but 
66 per cent. The contrast certainly gives the 
negro problem a more cheerful aspect. 





AMERICAN WOMEN FOR DOMESTIC 
SERVICE. 


New York Press, Feb. 22.—It is said that 
there has been of late a decided increase in the 
number of American young women applying 
for domestic employment at New York intelli- 
gence offices. Many of these applicants are 
reported to have become thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the routine labor and unavoidable 
hardships of store and factory life in a great 
city. They wish to find employment in which 
they can enjoy something of the comforts 
of home, and in which the _ reduction 
of their living expenses will enable them 
to save a portion of their wages. The 
demand in this city for competent, trustworthy 
cooks and housemaids is a hundred fold greater 
than the supply. Domestics of this rare sort 
have no difficulty in securing generous wages, 
comfortable homes and considerate treatment 
from their employers. Domestic service is 
every whit as honorable as standing behind 
shop counters or toiling in noisy, crowded fac- 
tories. American young women, with their 
dexterity and intelligence, are especially well 
fitted to become expert houseworkers. Itisa 
good sign if they are beginning to realize these 
facts. 





A REASON FOR WOMEN’S LOWER 
WAGES. 


Elizabeth Dustin, in Brooklyn Times, Feb. 
21.—Some points that were given me this 
morning by the President of the second largest 
Young Women’s Christian Association in the 
country are worth considering. Several thou- 
sand working women are connected with this 
association. They earn on an average $5 per 
week. Few earn more than $6. Many earn 
$3.50. Four dollars is considered excellent 
pay for a worker without much experience. 
Why these low figures ? 

To the employment bureau attached to the 
association there came a short time ago an in- 
quiry from a wholesale drug house in New 
York for boys to wash bottles. The bureau 
did not supply boys, but it could send girls. 
The drug house did not want girls. Why? 
It employed between 300 and 4oo hands, 
and it had found in course of long ex- 
perience that if boys were bidden to measure 
out so much acid and clean such and such bot- 
tles in such and such ways, they would keep on 
as bidden to the end ofthe chapter; but that if 
girls were put at the same task they would 
measure for a week, then guess and become 
altogether heedless in their operations. 

In the big drygoods houses, says this ex- 
perienced woman, the salesgirls are expected 
to be on duty at 8 o’clock in the morning. 
Their employers give them fifteen minutes 
grace, and they take advantage of it almost 
universally. If they are fined for exceeding 
the fifteen minutes they think it hard; yet 
their lack of punctuality has brought into 
existence the office of timekeeper, and it costs 
every shop of any size from $1,200 to $1,500 a 
year to pay a manto keep the girls’ time, and 
make them even moderately regular. 

Women, saysthe same competent authority, 
do not have as good health as men, but their 


: quicker wit would balance this disadvantage 1f 
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in other ways they were equally reliable. 
They are as honest as men in money matters, 
possibly more so, but they are less honest in 
the use of their employer’s time, his stationery, 
and other things that cost money. They are 
less conscientious. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN IS DOING. 


Chicago Herald, Feb. 18.—Mrs. Lorrata J. 
Beard, wife of Col. Beard, of Montana, is en- 
titled to the designation of a business woman if 
ever any one of her sex has been. She has an 
office in New York. She is negotiating with 
capitalists of Munich to develop an onyx 
quarry in Arizona; she has placed on the Lon- 
don Exchange six silver mines located in Ari- 
zona and Mexico; she is interested in ascheme 
for the development of Lower California and 
for the raising of coffee on land there, when it 
is made possible to ship the product by rail; 
she has a concession from the Government of 
Honduras for a canal from Truxillo Bay to the 
Rio Agauni, to open up the United States mar- 
ket for tropical fruits and precious metals; she 
holds a Mexican concession for a steamship line 
from the Gulf of California to Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and has a ‘‘ free continental 
trade” bill which will be introduced in Con- 
gress, which Senator Joe Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, is said to have promised to support. 
Mrs. Beard is about 45 years old, a native of 
Havana and a daughter of Joaquin A. Velas- 
quez, a General in the Mexican Army. She 
owns estates in Central America aggregating 
24,000 acres, along with railway and steamship 
and mining interests and attends closely to bus- 
iness, though she manages to find time for 
home life and to care attentively for a 3-year- 
old son, of whom she is very fond. 


A WINNING UNIVERSITY WOMAN. 


Cleveland Leader, Feb. 21.—Co-education 
has received another justification. The hon- 
ors at the State oratorical contest, in which 
representatives of eight Ohio colleges partici- 
pated, were borne off by Miss Kate E. Mor- 
hart, of Ohio State University, and that young 
lady will represent Ohio at the coming inter- 
state contest. Success to her ! 





EDUCATION FOR PROTECTION. 


Louisville Courier-Journal, Feb. 22.—The 
Sioux chief, American Horse, in his address at 
the Indian school in Pennsylvania, the other 
day, expressed himself strongly in favor of 
education for the Indian, and particularly in 
approval of that kind of education that would 
enable the pupils, when they returned to their 
tribes, to protect their people from the frauds 
of the white man. This utterance may not 
have been strictly parliamentary, but there was 
a good deal of untutored sagacity init. The 
Courier-Journal lately quoted from Dr. Cham- 
bers, an educated Indian, a somewhat similar 
recommendation, to the effect that educated 
Indians should be employed as interpreters in 
the negotiations of treaties with the Indian 
tribes, instead of trusting to persons who under- 
stand neither language well. 

The notion of education as a means of pro- 
tection against imposition has much to com- 
mend it to the white man as well as to the 
Indian. There is reason to fear that this 
end is not kept so fully in view in our educa- 
tional systems as is desirable. The advantages 
of general culture are undeniable, but it is 
equally undeniable that many persons that have 
received a great deal of it are but poorly 
equipped for the duties and responsibilities of 
life. Some of the most helpless men in the 
world, so .far as making their way is con- 
cerned, are those fresh from halls of learning, 
where they haye taken the highest rank for 
proficiency in their studies. They have an 
abundance of culture along certain lines, but 
they are not well equipped for a struggle with 
the world. It is difficult to resist the convic- 
tion sometimes that some mistake has been 
made in the means adopted to prepare these 
men for their life work. 
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CRIMINAL NEGLIGENCE OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 


New York News, Feb. 23.—President Harri- 
son’s recommendation in his annual message 
for legislation looking towards the adoption of 
a uniform and safe system of coupling cars on 
interstate railroads does not seem to meet with 
much favor in Congress. The need of such 
legislation, however, is not disputed. In the 
last report of the Railroad Commission of 
Massachusetts it is stated that during the time 
when the merits of several couplers for freight 
cars were under consideration, six railroad em- 
ployees in the State were killed and 152 injured 
in coupling or uncoupling cars. With such re- 
sults as these, when experiments are being 
made with couplers, and the men are supposed 
to be more on their guard than at other times, 
it is safe to say that a large number of lives 
must be annually sacrificed by the lack of 
proper couplers on the railroads of the country. 
It is not, however, a matter of imagination, for 
Statistics furnished by the various railroad 
commissions show that. the number killed in 
this way every year runs up into the thou- 
sands. 

The only reason why safety appliances are 
not used is because of the additional cost. 
Safety couplers are used on all passenger 
trains, but on freight cars the old system of 
link and pin is in use on the great majority of 
the railroads inthe country. Railroad managers 
ought not to be allowed to sacrifice human 
life at this awful rate for the sole purpose of 
paying larger dividends on their watered stock. 





SCIENTIFIC. 





KOCH’S FLUID—RESULTS OF OBSER- 
VATION. 


The Lancet, London, Feb. 7.—In Koch's 
paper of Nov. 14th of last year, he described 
certain changes which the tubercle bacilli 
seemed to undergo after injections of his liquid 
had been administered. Dr. J. Amann, of 
Davos, has had exceptional opportunities of 
observing these changes, and appears to have 
carried out his observations very carefully. 
He has examined the sputa from 198 patients 
who were undergoing treatment by Koch’s 
method ; frequent examination of these sputa 
was made both before the treatment was com- 
menced and during the course of the injections. 
The results are interesting, and may be sum- 
marized as follows : 


1. The quantity of the expectoration is, as a 
rule, increased after well-marked reactions. 

2. The tubercle bacilli are increased in num- 
ber. In the sputa of seventeen patients, in 
which no bacilli could be detected before the 
treatment was commenced, on careful and fre- 
quent examinations after injection numerous 
rods.were found. Dr. Amann considers that 
in this way the liquid is of much value in 
diagnosis. This increase of bacilli was found 
in about 70 per cent. of the cases; it is most 
aug d only transitory, but as the patients in 

avos had (when this paper wes written) only 
been under treatment about three weeks no 
definite opinion on this point could be given. 
A decrease was only noticed in four cases. 

3. The liquid has an undoubted influence on 
the form of the bacilli. There seems to be an 
active destruction of the rods, so that they 
appear as fragments, arranged together in 
small heaps. Sometimes this occurs to such a 
degree that no rods are visible. Dr. Amann 
mentions that he has noticed similar changes 
after the prolonged use of arsenic. 

4. Another change that sometimes occurs is 
that after a few injections the bacilli seem to 
lose their characteristic resistance to the action 
of dilute acids, so that the stain is in great 
measure removed from them as well as from 
the general ground-work of the sputum; con- 
sequently, only a slight tinge of pink is left, or 
the bacilli are often completely decolorized. 

5. In about 4o per cent. of the cases, some 
time after a reaction, the quantity of elastic 





fibres in the sputum was considerably increased, 
and exhibited a complete alveolar arrangement. 
It will be noticed in the above descriptions that 
Dr. Amann says nothing about the swollen 
state of the bacilli described by some observers. 





MEDICO-LEGAL ASPECTS OF HYPNO- 
TISM. 

Medico-Legal Journal, New York, Dee. 

—The literature of hypnotism is growing 
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opulent—a thousand titles are now recorded. | 


The number of reputable investigators in- 
creases. Taken out of the hands of those 


whose aims and methods cast discredit on it, | 


hypnotism is studied by members of each of 


the learned professions, vitally related as it is | 


to the interests of which they are the natural 
custodians. It is safe to say that these facts 
are established : 

1. Hypnosis, or artificial trance-sleep, is a 
subjective phenomenon. Here modern science 
joins issue with old-time Mesmerism, the 
theory of some mysterious efflux from the 
operator. Hypnosis may be self-induced 
through expectation alone, through fright, by 
religious ecstasy, or any enrapturing emotion. 

2. Hypnosis is not in itself a disease. Neu- 
rotic conditions predispose one to the trance- 
sleep, but the strongest minds have also been 
enthralled. Their recorded visions have been 
en open book for centuries, 

3. Hypnosis is recognized in three stages: 
Lethargy, Somnambulism and Catalepsy. The 
transition may be immediate. The second is 
instantly induced in trained sensitives. 

4. Hypnosis has been serviceable in medical 
and surgical practice, both as a therapeutic 
agent, and in some cases as an efficient and 
safe anesthetic. 

5. The illusory impressions created by 
Hypnosis may be made to dominate and tyran- 
nize the subsequent actions of the subject. 

The following legal aspects present them- 
selves: I. Has the sensitive sought the opera- 
tor, or has the operator used undue influence 
to gain control of him? 2. Are proper wit- 
nesses present? 3. Are possible elements of 
error eliminated, such as self-deception, simu- 
lation and malingering? 4. Is Hypnosis a 
justifiable inquisitorial agent? 5. Do we need 
a reconstruction of the laws of evidence in 
view of the perversion—visual and otherwise— 
created by the trance? 6. Is any revision of 
the Penal Code desirable in view of these 
facts? Finally, should there be legal surveil- 
lance over private experiments or public exhi- 
bitions ? 


THE ANATOMY OF NATIONAL LIFE. 


The Religious Herald, New York, Feb. 26.— 
In a recent lecture on Oriental Thought, Pro- 
fessor E. P. Thwing, M.D., of Brooklyn, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, drew 
attention to the initial elements, the physical 
factors revealed in the geographical position of 
a continent, its climate, scenery and soil. He 
quoted the remark of Dr. Coan, of the Sand- 
wich Islands, that the Gulf Stream gave 
Europe its present civilization and the occlu- 
sion of the Pacific at Bering Strait made 
Polynesia what it is. Volcanoes, seismic dis- 
turbances and typhoons are related, he said, to 
the abnormal development of the imagination, 
and the thanatophidia of the East to demon- 
ology. Thermal extremes produce industrial, 
and so moral, instability. The study of phys- 
ical geography and anciliary themes is funda- 
mental. Only by a patient analysis is a true 
synthesis and so a rational science gained of 
human civilization. Buckle drew notice to this 
method thirty years ago, but modern research 
has illuminated the subject and emphasized its 
importance to every student of ethnology. 


TEMPERANCE. 


DRINK AND WAGES. 


The Voice (Pro.), New York, Feb. 26.— 


The rate of wages in all trades 1s fixed by the price 
at which the cheapest men are willing to work. The 





|the wage-earner can support life. 
| they reach the lowermost point depends upon 
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work, and, while there is competition | w °rkers 
for a chance to work, the men who can live most 
cheaply will be the ones employed. Now our Prohibi- 
tion friends tell us that if men would give up the use 
of liquor they could live more cheaply, and in this they 
are right beyond all question, When they go further, 
however, and say that living more cheaply, they could 
save more, it is by no means so clear that they are 
right. Under the competitive wage-system every low- 
ering of the cost of living among the workers merely 
adds to the profits of employers. Were society organ- 
ized as it should be upon principles of absolute justice, 
with all men workers and all their own employers, every 


cheapening of the cost of living would bea blessing. 
But under the present system our Prohibition friends 
will do well to seek other arguments than the one that 


total abstinence will reduce the cost of living.—/ournal 
of the Knights of Labor. 

This is true, and we thank the /ourna/ for 
emphasizing it, but it isnot all thetruth. The 
iron law of wages is that, under competition, 
wages tend towards the lowest point at which 
Whether 


the resistance the tendency encounters. The 
resistance is least where the competition among 
the wage-earners themselves is keenest. The 
resistance is strongest where the wage-earners 
are most strongly combined, or are few in pro- 
portion to the demand. The uppermost point 
to which wages can be forced and sustained is 
determined by the productive power of the 
wage-earners. Anything that increases the 
productive power of the wage-earners, raises 
the point to which wagescan be pushed. Any- 
thing that lessens the destructive competition 
between wage-earners and increases their 
power of combination pushes wages higher up. 

There can be no manner of doubt that Pro- 
hibition increases the productive power of 
wage-earners. In doing that, it increases the 
size of the profits that are available for the 
payment of wages. It does not stop there, 
however. It increases the combining power 
of the wage-earners themselves. The greatest 
solvent known for a labor organization is 
drink. The Knights of Labor understood 
that when they barred saloon-keepers from 
among them. In the late New York Central 
strike one of the very first orders sent out by 
Powderly to the Knights was to keep out of 
the saloons! Why? Because the men could 
not sustain the strike and sustain the saloons 
at the same time. They never can. 

The argument can be epitomized as follows: 

1. Drink, by impairing the productive power 
of employer or employé, lessens the profits of 
the business out of which wages must come. 

2. Drink, by wasting the means and impair- 
ing the self-control of the wage-earners, im- 
Pairs their power to contend, in an organized 
way, for their just share of the profits. 





MAKING WHISKEY IN THE SMOKE- 
HOUSE. 


Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, New 
York, Feb. 25.—We regret to state that a 
clergyman was last week held to appear in 
Lincoln County, Tennessee, by U. S. Com- 
missioner Davidson for making illicit whiskey 
in his smokehouse. We hope that in His 
infinite mercy the Lord will look kindly upon 
His servant and forgive him this time, as this 
is the first time he has ever been caught, and as 
he says the whiskey was entirely for domestic 
consumption. And to our erring brother we 
would kindly remark that when a clergyman is 
not engaged in curing souls, he can have no 
better employment than distilling whiskey ; it 
is an ancient and honorable and laudable occu- 
pation, and ‘the Book of Books frequently 
speaks of the production and consumptioh of 
alcoholic beverages in most commendatory 
terms. 

Nearly all the great men that the world has 
ever produced have been more or less directly 
interested in these beverages. George Wash- 
ington was a distiller, and Prince Bismarck 
the Great is in the business. But, brother, 
listen to the words of wisdom: make whiskey 
continually and enjoy it withal, thou and thy 
wife and thy manservant and thy maidservant 
and the stranger that is within thy gates ; but 
O, brother, never fail to remember two things 
—never use less than 4o per cent, small grain, 


ess it costs men to live the more cheaply they can | and never forget to pay the tax. 
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9 pp. 

Will (A), How not to Make. 2nd Number. Frank Rudd. Surrogate, Feb., 4 pp. 

Wills, Administration and Settlement of Estates. The Hon, Owen T. Coffin. 
Surrogate, Feb.,8 pp. Deals with these Eye the law permits to 
make wills: How they must be executed: The settlement of estates when a 
will has not been made, 

Witchcraft in the Nineteenth Century. Green Bag, Feb., 3 pp. Account of some 
curious cases that have received the attention of the courts in our day. 

Yellowstone Expedition of 1863: A Chapter of Montana History. Seelye A, 
Willson, Mag. of Western History, Feb., 5 pp. 


N. B. Trist. Harfer’s, March, 





FRENCH. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Chaplin and Meissonier. Charles Bigot. Rev. Bleue, Paris, Feb. 2,4 pp. Obit- 
uary of Charles Chaplin and Ernest Meissonier, the painters. 

Lecturer (A), How I Became. Francisque Sarcey. Rev. Bleue, Paris, Feb, 2, 
spp. Continuation of Mr. Sarcey’s autobiography as a lecturer. 

Recollections, Sixty Years of. Continuation. Ernest Legouvé. Member of the 
Freneh Academy. La Lecture, Paris, Jan. 25, 2t pp. A short Biography of 
Eugéne Sue. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND ART. 

Contemporary Critics. Emile Faguet. 5, pp. René Doumic, 
Paris, Jan. 10. Essay on the works of M. Emile Faguet. 

Cosmopolitan Writer (A). Marie-Anne de Bouet. Za Nouvelle Rev., Paris, 
Feb. 1, 25 pp. Critique on the works of Henry James, the American novelist. 

Feuillet (Octave). 3 pp. “Ursus.” Rev. Bleue, Paris, Jan. 10. A brief critique 
on Octave Feuillet’s Novels, 

Flaubert (Gustave) and Madam Bovary. spe. C. A. Sainte-Beuve. La Lecture 
Rétrospective, Paris, Jan, 5. Criticism of Flaubert’s novel, ‘* Madame Bovary.”’ 


Germany The Intellectual Balance-sheet of, as Drawn up by a German. Aevéde 
Barine, Rev. Bleue, Paris, Feb. 2,5 pp. A hostile critique on a recently pub- 
lished German book entitled Rembrandt as an Educator. 

Miracle Plays (The) of The Middle Ages, Parts taken by Women in. 2 pp. 
Germain Bapst. Rev. Bleue, Paris, Jan. 10. Chronicles the fact that female 
performers did not begin, save in exceptional cases, to make their appearance on 
the stage until about the commencement of the XVIth Century. 

Norman Woman (The). 1p. Albert Glatigny. La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, 
Jan.5. Poem. 

Simon (M. Jules) and Lay Preachers. By a ‘‘ Lay Preacher.” Rev. Bleue, Paris, 
Feb. 2,4 pp. Areply toa discourse which appears to have been delivered by 
M. Simon with reference to M. Caro, the celebrated lecturer. 

Snowy Night. Guy de Maupassant. La Lecture, Paris, Jan. 25,1 p. Poetry. 

FICTION. 


Abyss (The). Comte Paul Vasili, (Madame Juliette Adam). La Nouvelle Rev., 


Paris, Feb. 1, 26 pp. Fourth part of a novel of which the scene is laid in 
Russia. 


Rev, Bleue, 


Cossacks. A Slaughter of. 12 pp. Godefroy Cavaignac. La Lecture Rétrospec- 
tive, Paris, Jan. 5. Conclusion of a story. 
Lucette, 5 pp. Auguste Duviard. Rev. Bleue. Paris, Jan. 10. A short story, 
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Bovary. 24 pp. Gustave Flaubert. La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, 
_ Jan. 5. Conclusion of a novel. 
“M (Old). Dick May. La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Feb.1, 9 pp. Story of a 
between a Colonel and a Widow whom he had loved in his youth. 
’ Midnight and Midday. 24 pp. Henri Martin. La Lecture Rétrospective. Paris, 
Jan. 5. First part of a story the hero of which is a foundling. 
Peter, The Soul of. Georges Ohnets. Za Lecture, Paris, Jan. 25, 14 Pp. Con- 
tinuation of a Novel, the scene of which now changes from Corsica to Paris. 
Second Love. Paul Bourget. La Lecture, Paris. Jan. 25,17 pp. Continuation of 
a Society Novel. 
ee. Ferdinand Fabre. Rev. Bleue, Paris, Feb. 2,8 pp. Continuation of 
a Novel. 
Tartarin, The Amazing Adventures of. Second part. Alphonse Daudet. La 
Lecture, Paris, Jan. 25,23 pp. Novel, of which this humorously describes some 


Alpine tourists, 
POLITICAL. 

Argentine Finances, Defective Methods of regulating. 1 p. L’Economiste 

vangais, Paris, Jan. 10, Condemns the secrecy maintained with regard to the 
Finances of the Argentine Republic. 

Colonial Questions. Newfoundland, Tunis, Madagascar. 3 pp. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. L’Economiste Francais, Paris, _. ho. Suggests an exchange of 
colonial ions between France and England, sal the establishment of a 
French Protectorate in Madagascar. 

Consular Organization (The) Reform of. Second article. 2 pp. By an ex-Consul. 
L’ Economiste Francais, Paris, Jan. 10. Suggests arrangements for improving 
the French Consular service, 

Sophisms (Political) of the Time. Forms of Government. 5 pp. Charles Benoist. 

ev. Bleue, Paris, Jan.10o. Continuation of a criticism of prevailing political 


theories. 
SCIENCE. 


Sumopyae (The) of the Hottentots and the Humps of Camels and Zebus. Dr. 
Cesare Lombroso. La Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Feb. 1, 12 pp. Asserts that the 
Steatopyga and other similar excrescences are either produced on human bein 
and animals by their being employed in carrying burdens or are inherited by 

them from progenitors who were so employed. 


Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 
Astronomy, Lessons in. C. A. Young. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.30. 
Bible, The Public Uses of the: a Study in Biblical Elocution. G. M. Stone. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 
Bills of ww > etc., A Treatise of the Law of. & Barnard Byles, 8th ed. 
H. G. Wood. T.& Jj. Wooo, T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., Philadelphia. O. shp., 











$6.50. 

Candles, Sermons in: Lectures Upon the Illustrations Found in Common 
Candles, The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, with Introduction by the Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. A.C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, $1.00. 

Catholic Year, Songs of the. F. A. Cunningham. Flynn & Mahoney, Boston. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

Church History, American Society of. V. 2, Pt. 1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. O. 
paper, $1.50. 1891. Reports and papers of the Society. 

Citizenship in the United States, A Treatise on the Law of. Prentiss Webster. 
Matthew Bender, Albany, N. Y. O. shp., $4.00. 

Clearing-up Business, Mary Catherine Lee. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Colorado, Mills Annot. Statutes; Embracing all General Laws (Except the New 
Code of Civil Procedure) in force Jan. 1, 1891. J. Warner Mills. oa BB. 
Meyers & Co., Chicago. O. shp., $20.00 (/or complete work). 

Conveyancing, Forms of. Leonard A. Jones. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Law sheep, $6.00. 

... Dabney meet te) Discussions by. Ed. by C. R. Vaughan, Pres. Committee of 
Pub., Richmond, Va., 1890, Cloth, $4.00. Corr. price. 

Ecclesiastes, The Book of, With a New Translation. S. Cox, D.D. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, (Expositor’s Bible, 4th Ser.) Cloth, $1.50. 

Excelsior (the), Crusade of. Bret Harte. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Girlhood (a), Records of. Frances Anne Kemble. Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, 

2.00. 

Hannibal. Theodorse Ayrault Dodge. With Charts, Showing Hannibal's 
Movements over all the Length and Breadth of the Peninsula. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. Cloth, $5.00. (Great Captain series.) 

Happy Year (A), or the Year Sanctified by Meditating on the Maxims and 
Sayings of the Saints. 444é Lasausse. From the French by Mrs. James O’Brien. 
Benziger Bros. D. Cloth, net, $t.0o. 

Indulgenced Prayers, Manual of. The Rev. Bonaventure Hammer. Benziger 
Bros. 40€. to $1.40. 

Later Leaves. Being Further Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 2 vols. Cloth, $16.00. 

Later Life, Records of. Frances Anne Kemble. Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, $2.00. 

Lawyers’ and Bankers’ Directory for 1891. Sharp and Alleman’s. Sharp & 
Alleman, Philadelphia. «> $5.00. 

Livy. BooksIandII. J. B. Greenough. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.35. 

MacHale John, Archbishop of Tuam, by The Rt. Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. 
F. Pustet & Co, Cloth, net, $7.50. 

Minnesota, General Statutes in force in 1891. (In 200.) J. F. Kelly. St. 
Paul, The Author, O. shp., $12.00. 

Missionary Year Book for 1889-90. Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. O. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

New J . Ctof Chanousy, Pp tive Ct. and Ct.of Errors and Appeals, 
S. Meredith Dickinson. W. W. Sharp Printing Co., Trenton. O. shp., net, $3.00. 

Pooile’s Index, Revised Ed. Wm. Frederick Poole, LL.D. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. Cloth, $5.00. 

Psychology. The Rev. Michael Maher. Benziger Bros. Cloth, net, $1.50. 

Records (Further), 1848-1883. Frances Anne Kemble. Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Roads, A Move for Better. University of Pennsylvania. Henry Carey Baird & 
Co., Philadelphia. O., $2.00. 

Statesman's Dishes, and How to Cook Them. Mrs. B. and others, Brentano’s, 
8vo, cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 

Statutes and Statutory Construction, J.G.Sutherland. Callaghan & Co., Chi- 
cago. O.shp., $6.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


. sh 
Washington Brid Go During Construction as Harlem River Bridge and 
Menken Bridge . R. Hutton, Leo von Rosenberg. Cloth, om. A 
description of its construction, 
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[Feb. 28, 1891. 


Current Events. 





Thursday, Feb. 19. 


The Senate passes the Bill for the adjudication of claims arising from Indian 
depredations...... Mr. Ingalls formally resigns the office of President pro 
tempore of the Senate, which he has held for nearly four years...... For the 
first time in the history of the House, that body holds two distinct legislative 
sessions during the same calendar day...... The Kansas House reconsiders 
the vote by which the Bill authorizing women to vote was defeated, and 
passes the Bill...... The Massachusetts Senate passes the Constitutional 
Amendments, providing for biennial instead of annual elections..... The 
funeral of General William T. Sherman in New York City...... Professor 
Alexander Winchell, of the University of Michigan, dies at Ann Arbor. 


A crowd of fifteen thousand persons causes almost a riot at the funeral of 
Colonel Dyott, ex-member of Parliament, at Litchfield, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land...ee. Ata meeting at St. Denis, France, held to denounce the conscription 
laws, an encounter between a body of Anarchists and the police takes place ; 
twenty Anarchists are arrested...... The Newfoundland House of Assembly 
passes the legislative address in reply to the Governor's speech ; England's 
refusal to approve the Newfoundland-American Reciprocity Treaty is pro- 


nounced disastrous...... The French papers severely criticize England’s 
Egyptian policy...... The Spanish Cabinet discusses the proposed treaty 
between the United States and Cuba. * 


Friday, Feb. 20. 


The Senate discusses the Nicaragua Canal Bill...... The House Coinage 
Committee decide, by a vote of 8 to 4, to report the Senate Free Coinage Bill 
adversely, with a recommendation that it be not passed...... Mr. Cleveland 
= the reports of his alleged withdrawal from the Presidential campaign 
of 1892. 

In the British House of Commons, the resolution favoring the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, is rejected by a vote of 235 to 203 
oneses The Servian Ministry resigns......Three hundred soldiers and thirty 
civilians, arrested on suspicion of plotting to establish a republican form of 
government in the City ot Gperte, ortugal, are committed for trial by courts- 
martial...... In Buenos Ayres, an attempt is made to assassinate General 
Roca, formerly Minister of the Interior. 

Saturday, Feb, 21. 


The President sends to the Senate the nominations of ex-Governor Charles 
Foster, of Ohio, as Secretary of the Treasury, and Martin A. Knapp, of New 


York, as Interstate Commerce Commissioner...... The President approves 
the Act for the relief of General Custer’s widow......General Sherman is 
buried in Calvary Cemetery, St. Louis...... In New York City the fifth 


annual banquet of the New York Southern Society is held in Madison Square 
Garden. 


A state of siege is declared at Buenos Ayres...... A dispatch from Egypt 
gives information of an engagement at Tokar between the Egyptian troops 
and Osman Digna’s forces, in which Osman Digna is defeated with great loss. 
eosese At Oporto, Portugal, a number of arrests of persons suspected of bein 
connected with the recent revolutionary movement are made, notably Genecal 


Silva...... The Journal des Débats, of Paris, expresses the hope ‘‘in the 
interest of Europeans generally,” that Canada will not surrender tothe United 
States...... Ata dinner given by Herr Barth to the members of the Reichs- 


tag, Dr. Windthorst offers a toast to William Walter Phelps, the United States 
Minister to Germany, and speaks of America as a model for Germany. 
Sunday, Feb. 22. 


The Women’s National Triennial Council begins its session with religious 
services in Albaugh’s Grand Opera House, Washington, D. C...... The rsoth 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 


In London, the Docker’s Committee issue a manifesto, charging the Ship- 
ping Federation with committing breaches of faith; the Union men havea 
demonstration in Victoria Park, Michael Davitt and others address the 
meeting...... Parnell sympathizers break upan opposition meeting at Carrick- 
on-Shannon, 

Monday, Feb. 23. 


The House Committee on the Census adopt a report adverse to the claims 
of New York City for a recount...... The New York Senate passes resolutions 
in memory of General Sherman...... The Women’s Triennial Council holds 
its first regular session in Washington; the president, Miss Willard, delivers 
her official address..... Washington's Birthday is celebrated throughout the 
country. 


Prince Bismarck declines the nomination to the Reichstag offered by the 
town of Harburg...... At Stokestown, Ireland, several thousand persons 
meet Mr. Parnell...... The McCarthyites hold a meeting in London at which 
a further protest is issued, declaring that they will never accept funds from 
the English Liberals...... In the British House of Commons,Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion to reduce the army and to provide for the evacuation of Egypt, is 
rejected by a vote of 124 to 52...... The ‘* Harbour,” the second of the 
** Darkest England” food and shelter depots, is opened in London...... General 

Booth, of the Salvation Army, addresses a meeting of 1,000 persons in Berlin 

socees Prince Karageorgevitch, Pretender to the throne of Servia, issues a 

manifesto, calling on the Servians to revolt...... The Norwegian Cabinet 

resigns, because the Storthing adopts a Liberal motion censuring the diplo- 

matic policy of the Government...... In Bombay, at a meeting of 4,000 Hin- 

doos, it is resolved that a law is necessary for the protection of child wives. 
Tuesday, Feb. 24. 


The Senate confirms the nomination of Charles Foster, of Ohio, as Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, by a unanimous vote...... The House passes the Direct 
Tax Bill by a vote of 172 to ror...... Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, testi- 


fies before the Silver Pool Investigating Committee that he was not person- 
ally interested in silver speculation during the present Congress, and that he 
did not know of any silver pool, combination, or organization...... A Bill 
authorizing the sale of liquor on Sunday from 1 o'clock until midnight is 
introduced in the New York Assembly...... Hamilton Fish, jr., presented a 
petition from a large number of well-known men of New York City protestin 
against the passage of the Stadler Bill...... The Women’s Triennial Counci 
at Washington discusses the Temperance question. 

Professor Leibrich of Berlin makes known his remedy for tuberculosis; it is 
easily prepared, without the danger of Koch's lymph, and claimed to be 
efficacious...... The Marquis di Rudini, the new Italian Premier, announces 
that he means that Italy shall be a pacific force amid armed Europe...... Sir 
Charles Tupper, in address at Windsor, Ont., reads letters written .o Erastus 
Wiman by G. Edward Farrar, of Toronto, and Representative Hilt of Wash- 
ington on the Canadian question...... The Brazilian Assembly finally adopt 
the proposed Constitution ; the United States of Brazil is now a republic de 
jure. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25. 


The House passes the Agricultural Appropriation Bill..... -The New York 
Assembly Excise Committee decides to report Mr. Hildreth’s Bill, permitting 
liquor to be sold on Sunday after 1 P.M...... In the Minnesota House, the 
majority report on the proposed Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment, 
recommending its indefinite postponement, is adopted by a vote of 59 to 40 
«+++++The Women’s Triennial Council discusses Woman Suffrage. 

General Deodoro da Fonseca is formally elected President of the United 


States of Brazil......At Calcutta, 50,000 Bengales pro*est against the Govern- 
ment’s Bill for the protection of child wives. 
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4 VOLS. OF THE SERIES—NOW READY. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS: Tue Acrrator. 
By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 591 pp. 
HORACE GREELEY: Tue Epiror. 
By Francis Nicol Zabriskie. 395 pp. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE: Tne Curisti1An MERCHANT. 
By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 349 pp. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS: Tue CoLorEepD OraTor. 
By Frederic May Holland. 423 pp. 

















NOT YET ISSUED. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN : THE EMANCIPATOR. 
By Professor C. W. French. 
WM: LLOYD GARRISON: THe ABOLITIONIST. 
By Hon. Geo. W. Williams, LL.D. 
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By A. H. Grimki. 
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By Carlos Martyn, D.D. 
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By Hon. F. B. Sanborn. 
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HORACE MANN: Tue EpDvcator. 
By Hon. Frank B. Sanborn. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER: THe Port oF FREEDOM. 
By Sloane Kennedy. 











WHAT THEY SAID OF THE FIRST VOLUME 
(WENDELL PHILLIPS: THE AGITATOR): 


BISHOP HENRY C POTTER wrote (New York, Sept. 18): This biography of 
Wendell Phillips, coming as it does at a moment when I am much occupied with 
official duties, is likely to prove an over-mastering temptation to turn aside from 
everything else uftil I have finished 1t.’ 

JOHN G. WHITTIER wrote (Amesbury, Mass., Sept. 24): ‘‘ Let me sincerely 
thank thee for thy excellent biography of my old co-worker. Wendell Phillips— 
the greatest orator and one of the bravest reformers.”’ 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL JOHN WANAMAKER wrote (Wash., D. C., Sept. 
17) ‘“* lam reading it with very great satisfaction.” 

HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT wrote (New York, Sept. 18): ‘‘ It has the charm of a 
romance, and in fact I do not know of any novel which has given me so much 
pore for many years. . I shall give the book to my sons to read. . . . 

shall recommend all my friends to read the book.”’ 

HON. WM. P. FRYE, U.S. Senator, says (Senate Chamber, Sept. 18): “It is 
profoundly interesting.” 

MAJ.-GEN. O. O. HOWARD says (Governor's Island, Sept. 10): ** The reception 
cf your work delights my heart.” 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS says (Ashfield, Mass., Sept. 29): ‘I have read 
your life of Wendell Phillips with the deepest sympathy. The story is 
refreshed in your glowing treatment, and the day in which he was so emi- 
nent and fascinating a figure lives again. I thank you for a very great 
pleasure.”’ 

JOSEPH COOK says (Boston, Sept. 22)- “It ought to be an inspiration to many 
generations of American readers. It is incomparably the best life yet written of 
the foremost anti-slavery orator.” 


WHAT THEY SAID OF THE SECOND VOLUME 
(HORACE GREELEY: THE EDITOR): 


THE N.Y. EVANGELIST: “This new biography of Greeley 1s worthy to 
stand beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, and of Patrick Henry 
by Professor Moses Coit Tyler.”’ 

THE BROOKLYN CITIZEN: ‘So vividly portrayed as to give us a striking 
picture of the man.” 


THE RICHMOND [VA.] CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE: “ The poor boy sitting 

with brothers and sisters around one milk pan on the floor, each dipping out his * 

rridge with his own spoon thrown on the world with only his hands, 

1s head and his trade at twenty ; entering New York with a coarse shirt, short 

nts, rough shoes, no stockings, with a pack on his shoulder and ten dollars in 

is pocket, and founding the mighty New York 7rzbune, are so portrayed as to 
give us a striking picture of the man,” 





WHAT THEY SAID OF THE THIRD VOLUME 


(WILLIAM E. DODGE: THE CHRISTIAN MER- 
CHANT): 
WM. E. DODGE (son of the hero of the vol.): “* Ihave read it with great interest. 


I “ much touched by the author’s appreciation of my father’s character and use- 
ful life.” 


THE BROOKLYN TIMES: “ An excellent biography.” 

THE CHICAGO HERALD: ‘It contains lessons of inestimable value for all, 
old as well as young.” 

ROCHESTER MORNING HERALD. “It will be an inspiration and guide 
for young men,” 


INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL ‘“ The literary workmanship of the book 1s uncom- 
monly weil done.”’ 
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herewith. No money need be sent for any forthcoming volume until notification 
1s received that it 1s ready for delivery. Either of the volumes now ready (see 
above) will be sent as a ‘‘Specimen Copy”’ on receipt of $1.50. Remember: 
Each volume is complete in itself. 
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